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Arr. I. Letter from the Right Honourable Lord Grenville to the Eart 
| of Fingall. 8vo. 1s, Stockdale. 1810. 


FrEv circumstances of the present important reign will be 
regarded by posterity with livelier interest, than the rela 
tion which this noble writer has borne to the Catholic question. 
To his immortal honour it will be remembered that he retired 
with Mr. Pitt from office, when their administration was de-« 
feated in the attempt to execute the measures which they re- 
arded as necessary in favour of a large, meritorious, sn op- 
pressed body of their fellow-subjects ; that he refused to return 
to power in conjunction with that distinguished statesman, 
when the latter accepted it under a pledge * to abstain from 
again urging the just claims of the Irish Catholics; that he stood 
forwards in 180g, in conjunction with Mr. Fox, as the advocate 
of their complete emancipation ; and that, two years afterward, 
he resigned the highest distinctions that royalty can bestow, 
rather than abandon the righteous cause which he had de- 
fended. | 
Again, in the year 1808, Lord Grenville submitted the 
case of the large majority of the population of Ireland to the 
consideration. of the House of Lords; and we believe that he 
then for the first time publicly suggested the propriety of re- 
quiring that, in return for the concessions which he recommend- 
ed on our part, the negative voice, which the Pope had always 
enjoyed in the nomination of Catholic Bishops, should be by 
them transferred to the English monarch. His Lordship appears 
to have considered himself as invested with a sort of authority 
by the Catholic body to make a tender of this veto; which was 
at the same time proposed to be lodged. in the crown by some of 
those who, in the House of Commons, preferred a similar motion 





* This fact is stated on the authority of Viscount Melville, in the 
debate on the Marquis of Stafford’s motion respecting the expulsion 
of the late ministry. 
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about the same time. When this new question, however, 


came to be discussed by those who were to be affected by it, 
their opinions were found to have been either imperfectly col- 
lected, or unfairly represented ; and the public journals in- 
ram us that the veto was generally refused, not without 
some surprise at the premature tender of it, and some indig- 
nation at the charge which that offer might seem to insinuate 
against the existing race of bishops, and the former method of 
appointing them. 

Though this rejection might be lamented by well-wishers to 
the cause of toleration, the whole effect of it, we think, was 
to restore the question to the same state in which it had ‘ion, 
before the vets was proposed 5 and the Catholics of Ireland, 
who - had formerly received Lord Grenville’s uncendividen! 
support, lodged their.rcnewed petition, with full confidence, 
in his hands. To their application the letter before us is the 
answer; in which Lord G., without refusing to lay their pe- 
tition on the table of the House of Peers, declares his resolution 
not to be at present the mover of any proposition founded on 
it.—The letter is dated January the 22d, 18103 within a very 
short time after which date, it was published in the newspapers, 
whether by the noble writer, or by the Karl of Fingall, to whom 
it is addressed, we are not informed, nor is it of much im- 
portance to inquire. As to the object of the petition, Lord 
Grenville’s opinion remains unchanged : 


‘ It would, I think, (says be,) be an act of undeniable wisdom 
and justice to communicate to our fellow-subjects professing the 
Roman Catholic Religion, the full enjoyment of our Civil Constitu- 
tion. Such a measure, accompanied by suttab’e arrangements maturely 
prepared, .and deliberately adopted, would, L am confident, above all 
others, give sqrength and unity to the Empire, and increased secu. 
rity to its Religious aud Civil Establishments. Your Lordship is 
well aware. that on this conviction only have I supported ix. ‘To 
those Establishments 1 am unaiterably attached; their iuviolable 
maintenance 1 have ever considered as essential to all the dearest tn- 
terests vf my country. But they rest, Iam certain, on foundations 
much too firm; they are far too deeply rooted in the affections of 
that community to which they dispense the blessings of Religion, 
Order, and Liberty, to require the adventitious and dangerous sup- 
port of partial restrictions, fruiiful in discontent, but for security 


-wholly inefficient.’ 

This passage may perhaps leave the reader in some doubt 
whether the suitable arrangements, among which we presume 
that the vefo is at least included, are regarded as only expe- 
dient and desirable, or are required as necessary conditions, on 
which alone the existing restraints and disabilities can safel y 


be temoved. We shall discuss this point presently on bot 


suppositions. 
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suppositions.—After having spoken of his former efforts in. the, 
same cause, and declared that, on a proper and favourable 
occasion, it would be his ¢ highest gratification to stand for- 
wards once more as the chosen advocate of national conciliation,’ 
Lord Grenville announces his deliberate opinion that no such 
motion could at this time be proposed, without great and per- 
manent disadvantage to its object ; an opinion founded not only 
on the known dispositions of Government and the Legislature, 
but also on the unexpected difficulties which are said to have 
arisen in Ireland. ? 

On obstacles of the former description, the noble author says 
that it would be invidious to expatiate; and perhaps it is some- 
what inconsistent even to allude to them, since we apprehend that 
they were perfectly well known to exist with equal force, at 
the time when Lord Grenville last presented the subject to the 
attention of Parliament :—but we would here enter our humble 
though earnest protest against the doctrine to be implied from 
the last sentence, viz. that measures are unfit to be proposed for 
_ discussion, because they are unlikely at the moment to be 
carried into effect. ‘This principle would make it necessary 
for every member of Parliament to ask the Minister’s leave to 


pletely silence the voice of opposition. If the Legislature and 
the Government are liable to be enslaved by noxious prejudices, 
(a fact which is not very improbable in theory, while it is 
placed by experience beyond the reach of doubt,) how are 
these prejudices to be removed but by indefatigable perse- 
verance, and repeated discussion? Recent events may teach 
us the useful and consoling lesson that reason, justice, and 
humanity, must ultimately triumph, if they can be fairly heard: 
but if Mr. Wilberforce had in the year 1790 addressed a letter 
to Mr. Clarkson, in which he declined to renew his motion for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, in deference to the known 
dispositions of Government and the Legislature, we believe 
that England would not be indebted to Lord Grenville’s admi- 
nistration for the only great and lasting benefit that it was able 
to confer on the country. 

Lord Grenville reverts to the proceedings and difficulties in 
Ireland, which, though stated in the plural number, are con- 
fined, we believe, to the solitary measure of the veto: 


‘ Many circumstances compel me to speak to your Lordship morte 
at large of the recent proceedings in Ireland; with reference both to 
their origin and to their consequences. For this purpose I must beg 
leave to recall to your Lordship’s recollection the grounds on which 
the consideration of these Petitions has uniformly been recommended 
to Parliament. That which you have asked, and which has been 
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supported by the greatest Statesmen of our time, now no more, is 
not in ita nature a single or unconnected measure. Its objects are, 
the Peace and Happiness of Ireland, and the Union of the Empire 
in Affection as well as in Government. Vain indeed would be the 
hope of accomplishing such purposes, solely by the repeal of a few par- 
tial disqualifications, remaining by a strange anomaly amidst the ruins 
of. a whole Code of Proscription To impute to you this visionary 

tension, has been the artifice of your Opponents, The vicws of 
your Friends have been more enlarged. 

‘ With the just and salutary extension of Civil Rights to your Body 
must be combined, if tranquillity and union be our object, other ex- 
tensive and complicated arrangements. All due provision must be 
made for the inviolable maintenance of the Religious and, Civil Esta- 
blishments of this United Kingdom. Much must be dowe for mutual 
conciliation, much for common safety, many contending interests 
must be reconciled, many jealousies aliayed, many long cherished and 
mutually destructive prejudices eradicated.’ 


_ Those persens who most cordially subscribe to the truth of 
these observations will perhaps be the farthest from adopting the. 
conclusion, that the just claims of the injured ought not to be 
powerfully enforced and fully granted, because there may be 


" some part of their conduct which we should rather wish to see 


altered. However desirable it may be to invest His Majesty 
with the vets, as a part of the religious constitution of the Ca- 
tholics, the real question is whether it would be practically 
dangerous to admit them to a full participation of the rights of 
Englishmen, without that security. We well remember Lord 
Grenyille’s pointed sarcasms against those who trembled at the 
Pope, while he yet possessed a nominal power, and was en- 
tirely under the influence of France: can it, then, be with 
gravity that he is now represented as a more tremendous per- 
sonage, when the very name of his authority is annihilated, and 
he is become the pensioned slave of Bonaparte ? 

We cannot help observing that the language of this letter, 
with the constant appearance of labouring at precision, is any 
thing rather than explicit. The perplexity occasioned by our 
first glamce over it has. heen increased by every fresh perusal ; 
and the doubt has never ceased to. haunt us, whether the veto be 
exacted from. the Catholics as a sine gud non, or merely recom- 
mended to their adoption as a prudent and useful measure of 
conciliation. Suppose the point to be yielded, would Lord 
Grenville renew his motion, notwithstanding the known dis- 
positions of Government and the Legislature? Or, if those 
dispositions were to undergo a sudden and unexpected change, 
does his Lordship deem the present mode of appointing bishops 
so objectionable, that, while it continues, he would decline to 


make the concessions ? 
We 
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If it be essential to the security of our establishments that 
the veto should be lodged in the Crown, it will naturally: be 
asked whether the premise of indulgence to the Catholics, 
which purchased their support to or connivance at the unpo- 
pular measure of the Union, was made on that condition : it 
‘will be asked whether in 1805 Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville 
‘explained to the Catholics, whose petition they presented, what 
they certainly did not explain to Parliament and the Country, 
that this sacrifice must be made by them before they could be 
admitted to their share of the constitution; and above all, 
Lord Howick’s celebrated bill will be examined, to discover 
whether the vefo was then required as an equivalent for its im- 
portant indulgences. 

If on none of these occasions, nor at any time previous to 
the year 1808,—no, not even when the highest military offices 
were voluntarily proffered to the catholics,—any previous ar+ 
rangements were so much as intimated, we confess that some 
stronger reasons appear to us to be necessary to justify an ab- 
yupt refusal to renew the motion in favour of the Catholics, 
ythan any which are here advanced. 

Perhaps it may be urged that the measure of the veto, though 
not absolutely indispensable, would be highly expedient; and 
that Lord Grenville, by declining to move in favour of the 
Catholics, may induce them to make an offer of it to the Crown, 
as a consideration fot the concessions to be allowed. Such a 
bargain is surely not likely to succeed, with those who con- 
scientiously believe that it would be improper to invest a’prince 
of a different religion with any power over their bishops. The 
point of honour has bound them, during a whole century of 
oppression, to their persecuted faith ; and we cannot now ex- 
pect them to barter for their worldly interests any one of the 
religious scruples which they have cherished at so dear a price. 

We pay no regard tothe calumnious.conjectures of the day, 
which have not failed to ascribe this publication to the wish of 
‘removing ‘ ebjections in a certain high quarter” against Lord 
Grenville’s return to power, by shewing a readiness to give up 
the point on which his Lordship’s opinions are known to’ be at 
watiance with those of His Majesty. We believe it to be well 
understood that Lord G. has long entertained the same senti- 
ments, though particular circumstances may have induced him 
to express them more publicly and more fully on this occasion. 
Besides, that supposition would leave us without one’ rational 
motive to account for that refusal to give the famous pledge to 
. abstain from urging the Catholic claims, which was the immediate 
_ cause of the resignation of the late ministry ; and nothing can 

be more absurd than to imagine that, iter being then with- 
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holden at the expence of office, it should now be voluntarily 
and anxiously pressed on the acceptance of the royal person, 


for the sole purpose of returning to place. 


Confidence is often called a plant of tardy growth: but, 
when it is once firmly fixed, it cannot easily be eradicated. 
Though the only ground on which we prefer one party in the 
state to another 1s derived from the conduct and principles which 
they respectively pursue, we shall be found among the last to 
adopt the growing doctrine that all our public men are equally un- 


worthy of the good opinion of the country. The spirit evinced 


by Lord Grenville on several important occasions ought now 
to acquit him of every mean and interested motive: yet we 
cannot help regarding with unfeigned surprise, and deep re- 
gret, a line of conduct which appears to us unnecessarily to 
have clogged with unexpected diiliculties a great, important, 
and indispensable measure; which will discourage the luke- 
warm, scare the timorous, and divide the well-disposed ; while 
it furnishes arguments to ignorance, motives to hypocrisy, and 
a plausible excuse at least for the continuance of degrading 


ersecution. 
P Den, 





Art II. The Nature and Extent of the Demands of the Irish Roman 
Catholics fully explained; in Observations and Strictures on a 
Pamphlet entitled, *« A History of the Penal Laws against the 
Irish Roman Catholics.” By Patrick Duigenan, LL.D. M.P. 
8vo. pp. 247. 7s. Boards. Stockdale jun. 181e. 


V YE had some thoughts of including our review of this work 

in the same article with that of Lord Grenville’s letter: 
till we found that the great question is taken up by the two 
writers in such dissimilar points of view, that they required a 
separate consideration. Another essential difference, also, 
actuated our decision. _Howmuchsoever we may regret that 
the former tract has been composed, it bears on the face of it 
evident marks of being the production of a man of sense, a 
man.of letters, and a gentleman. As to the work of Dr. 
Duigenan, — — nous verrons. 

When Mr. Parnell’s ‘ History of the Penal Laws,” to which 
allusion is made in the present title-page, and of which this 
volume is advertised in the newspapers as a refutation, fell under 
our critical notice *, we expressed considerable doubt whether 
William the Third was justly charged by that gentleman with 
a deliberate violation ‘of the articles of Limerick. That mo- 
narch’s love of toleration and liberty would probably have 





* See M. R. Vol. lvl. Pp: 200. 
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prompted him to carry those stipulations into full effect, had 
not his intentions been defeated by the violent and inveterate 
hatred at that time entertained by the English of all parties, 
and more particularly by the Irish Whigs, against the Catholic 
religion: the latter body formed a majority in all the parlia- 
ments of Ireland during his reign ; and, as the articles expressly 
referred to a parliamentary ratification, it may seem harsh to | 
impute it as a crime to William that the two houses refused 
to carry some of them into full effect. 

Dr. Duigenan may be supposed to read the Monthly Review 
occasionally; since he pays it (p.221.) the most acceptable 
compliment which he is capable of conferring, by his manner 
of mentioning its * well known political principles.’ It would 
therefore be pardonable if we were to infer that he borrowed 
from us the observations above quoted, even though at the 
same time we should state that they form the only portion of 
this tract which can command the acquiescence of a reasonable. 
mind for a single moment: while it 1s obvious that they affect 
avery slight degree the general argument of Mr. Parnell, 
who is notwithstanding pericctly justified in his censures on 
the consent subsequently given by William to sanguinary. 
statutes, enacted in violation of the spirit of that treaty on 
the faith of which the Catholic forces surrendered to his 
arms. It is still more clear that the successors of that 
monarch were bound in honour by his solemn engagements, 
contracted in the regal character ; and that ail the barbarous 
disabilities imposed by them on the mass of their Irish sub- 
jects were so many iniractions of the honorary stipulations 
which were made by a predecessor, who transmitted the 
crown to them, subject to ail its obligations, whether express 
or implied. | 
We must now proceed to a very unpleasant, but on this 
occasion a very necessary, portion of duty: not that any la- 
boured censure of the work before us, or studied severity of 
condemnation, can be required, while its own argument, its 
own style, and its own spirit, so eftectually do its eqwn business, 
(to speak the vs/gar tongue,) as to make the critical oflice little 
more than a disgusting sinecure. 

Dr. D.’s fundamental position is, that the Irish Remanists are 
essentially and eternally in a state of warfare with the govern- 
ment under which they live; and that their sentiments of hos- 
tility are not produced by grievances and oppressions, but are 
the inevitable result of the faith which they profess. To 
this cause alone their early rebellions and their frequent revolts 
are to be ascribed; and while this continues, no indulgence 
can soften their hearts, no. liberality can win their affections, 
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By this the common feelings of human nature are and must be 
so utterly perverted and extinguished within them, that the 
only difference of effect between a severe and a conciliating 
conduct towards them, on the part of their governors, is that 
the former may keep their mischievous propensities in whole- 
some subjection, while the latter may give a perilous scope to 
the exercise of their immortal malice. It was this savage ani- 
mosity, and not their generous loyalty, that attached them to 
the last branch of the unfortunate house of Stuart; it was this 
alone which excited their resistance to the revolutionary. title 
of King William ; it was this alone which made them follow 
the ruined fortunes of James in exile and disgrace ;' and that 
heroic and devoted band, the well-known Irish brigade, which 
Whigs have pardoned, lamented, and admired *, ought in fact 
to have been execrated as a pestilential congregation’ of united 
Irishmen, actuated by inextinguishable hatred against the ob- 
jects of the warmest and noblest objects of human attachment, 
liberty and their native soil. 7 
It is not to be disputed that this author has more of consist 

ency in his arguments, than is displayed by some eminent 
persons who travel to a certain distance with him on the same 
road. Into the absurd contradiction of granting all that could 
be effectual as a protection to our establishments, and with- 
holding that which it is useless though galling to refuse, he is in 
no danger of falling, since he would grant nothing, and would 
revoke whatever has been granted. ‘To the concessions of the 
present reign alone, he maintains, the recent disturbances in 
freland are to be traced: all was quiet, he says, while the 


Insh Popery code, improperly styled a penal code, continued 
In force; and since the troubles ensued after a partial repeal of 


the laws which composed it, the inference appears to him irresist- 
ible that those laws were essential to the tranquillity of Ireland; 
and that, in order to restore them to a secure foundation, the 
statutes of Anne ought immediately to be re-enacted. 
According to this enlightened Doctor of Laws, nothing can 
be more libellous than to stigmatise those statutes as penal; 
he repeatedly asserts that they were ¢ only remedia‘, as to prot 
perty ; merely preventive of the acquisition of freehold estates 
* Romanists.’ (p. 213.) In other places, he laboriously 
argues that, as property is the basis of political power, and poli- 


_ tical power cannot safely be intrusted to the enemies of the 


reigning religion, it is but a measure of prudent precaution, 
or rather indeed of necessary self-defence, to disarm the Ro-~ 
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* See the first volume of Dalrymple’s Memoirs. 
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acquiring landed property, and by’placing all their hereditary 
possessions on the most perilous basis. - It is a just and wise, 
diid ultimately a humane policy, to offer the son a bribe for 
‘disinheriting the father; and to give the younger the rights of 
‘primogeniture, for the trifling sacrifice of honour, faith, con- 
science, filial duty, and brotherly affection! ‘The defence cf 
these laws is stated much at large in p. 108 : . 


¢ ‘The scope of these Popery laws in Ireland, was to deprive Ro- 
manists of political power or weight, so as to prevent them from re- 
commencing their rebellions by their political importance, all other 
means of prevention being found from woeful experience ineffectual. 
It is well known to every one, who had at all considered the nature 
of free popular governments, that the possession of landed property 
confers political power in such governments, it was therefore the ob- 
ject of the legislature, on the enaction of the two Popery acts im the 
second and eighth years of Queen Anne’s reign, to lessen the poli- 
tical power of Irish Romanists, by dividing the landed estates then 
in their seisin, into equal portions among their children, in case, the 
eldest son of a Romanist so seised, neglected, or declined to conform 
to the Protestant religion, within a year and a day after the death of 
his father ; and to preserve the estate, subject to such reasonable por~ 
tions for younger children as the Lord Chancellor should think pro- 
per, and to the payment of the father’s debts, to such eldest son, in 
case he conformed to the Protestant religion in the lifetime of. his 
father ; that is, to prevent his father from disinheriting him on ac- 
count of his conformity. These laws~also prohibited Romanists from 
purchasing or oy et, any freehold estate, or any estate in lands, 
gave interests by leases for thirty-one years at a rent not less than two- 
thirds of the real yearly value of the land. !f a Remanist, however, 
should attempt to procure any other landed interest, he could hold 
it only for the benefit of the first Protestant who should discover, and 
sue for it. Such was the scope of the Popery laws enacted in the 
reign of Queen Anne, and which have been so much complained of, 
can their provisions most pathetically declaimed against by Dr. Curry 


aud Mr. Edmund Burke.’ 

Dr. Duigenan’s consistency has been already mentioned with 
praise 3 yet it does not appear to have pushed his argument 
to its full extent. Property is truly said by him to confer po- 
litical power : but there is another possession still more essential 
to its exercise, —the possession, we mean, of physical existence; 
and while this blessing was still preserved to the Romanists 
by the blind compassion of their too-indulgent rulers, we fear 
that it would be fraught with the more danger to the govern- 
ment, in proportion to the number of those very privations and 
persecutions which were supposed to rendet it harmless. That 
the Doctor was not deterred by the same weak and impolitic 
sensibility from supplying this imperfection in his argument, 
the following passages will sufficiently prove, though many 
more might be cited, The first is a fine metaphor : 
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¢ If a man viewed a human creature lying almost naked ona small 
truss of straw, bound down to the floor by heavy galling chains, and 
fed on bread and water: or if he saw another wretch bound with 
ropes, laid on a filthy hurdle, and in this manner dragged through a 
town .to execution, he would no doubt be affected with great com- 
passion for their sufferings, and, if an orator, could paint them in very 
pathetic language ; but if the afditors knew him to be fully informed 
that one was a desperate maniac, and the other a most cruel and fla- 
gitious murderer, robber, or traitor, his declamations against the 
misery of their situation would excite only derision or contempt.’ 


The termination of the unfortunate rebellion in 1798, 
by the lenity of Marquis Corawallis, is related in terms of 
regret : 

¢ The Protestants of Ireland were taken by surprise, not imagining 
that the rebellion was so near explosion ; however, they quickly flew 
to their arms, and. with the assistance of the regular Irish army, un- 
der the orders of Lord Camden, they suppressed the rebellion, after 
many severe conflicts, in the course of one month The famous 
battle of Vinegar Hill, which in fact extinguished the formidable 
biaze of the insurrection, and left nothing remaining but expiring 
embers, was fought at the distance of sixty miles from Dublin, 
on the very day that the Marquis landed in that city from England, 
the rebels were dispersed in various directions, and in small scattered 
bodies over the country, and hunted like wild beasts by the army and 
the Protestant yeomanry. Proclamations were, immediately onghe 
arrival of the Marquis, published by government, offering pardoh to 
all the rebels who would submit and surrender their arms; a few of 
the leading rebels were apprehended, and executed, before the Mar- 
quis arrived, but very few afterwards; in short, pardon, and every 
kind of favour, were generally bestowed by government on the in- 
surgents, notwithstanding their atrocious conduct ; anc every method 
used to stifle the voice of the Protestant loyal subjects, cryiag out for 
vengeance on the murderers of their fathers, husbands, wives, chil- 


dren, and relations.’ 


The same event is mentioned in similar terms in another 
passage ; 
_ ¢ Lord Cornwallis was a nobleman of great honour and humanity, 
and scemed to have been sent over by the ministry, to suppress the re- 
bellion, not by arms, but by clemency ; for his very first measure was 
a proclamation of pardon to the rebels on very easy conditions, when 
nothing remained to be done with them, but to hunt their dispersed 
fugitive parties through the country and bring them to justice. This 
rebellion demonstrated the impolicy of the repeal of the Popery laws; 
whilst théy were in force the nation was quiet, and for a longer space 
of time than it ever had been before: when repealed, rebellion raised 


its hydra head.’ 
Is it worth ‘while to inform Mr. Parnell,—who is better 
employed, we hope, in his parliamentary duties, than to be 
2 able 
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able to read this most exquisite production,—that his history of 
the penal laws is complimented by the violent abuse of it whichis 
here repeated inevery page ;—thatitis designated by thiscourteous 
author as a ‘rude, indecent, and scurrilous invective ;’-—that his 
accusations are utterly groundless, and the mere effusions of 
Romish hatred and malignity ;?— that ¢ his conclusions are in 
themselves so ridiculous, that they need no refutation, but 
risum teneatis is the only answer they merit ;/—that ‘ such ab- 
surdity was never before introduced into any publication 
either antient or modern;’—and that he exhibits ‘a rare speci- 
men of Romish modesty, logic, and regard to truth ? Or can 
it be necessary to inform the reader, that Mr. Edmund Burke 
is held up to the indignation of all good Protestants, as an 
Trish Romish agent, whd threw a film over the eyes of Mr. 
Pitt, and produced a papomania in the English. ministry ; and 
that his ‘ridiculous rant (the ridiculous rant of Edmund 
Burke !) was too precious a morsel to be omitted in this ,zcri- 
monious pamphlet, styled a History ?? Or can any man of com- 
mon sagacity fail to anticipate Dr. D.’s declaration ¢ that the 
cry against the Talents ministry that the church ts in danger 
was a just cry;’ or his statement that the Grenville family, 
on their exclusion from power, ‘ immediately-joined the Jaco- 
bin democratic class ?? 

We rejoice that this tract has been published. While the 
opinions expressed in it continue to be cherished by any part 
of our fellow-subjects, it is fit that they should be announced 
and exposed. The champions of reason and humanity will 
also be taught that the war with bigotry is not yet at an end, 
and that their frequent and splendid victories have not yet 
rendered it safe for them to slumber on their arms. We 
rejoice still more that such a cause as intolerance should 
have found such an advocate as Dr. Duigenan. Those who 
conscientiously cling to expiring prejudices, if they possess 
good sense, goad taste, or the spirit of Christianity, will peruse 
these pages, and renounce those prejudices with disgust and 
shame :—but never let it be forgotten that the author of this 
work was appointed an Irish privy counsellor *, .at a period 
when judgment and moderation were peculiarly requisite in 
the government of Ireland; nor let the names of Duigenan 
and Perceval fail to go down to posterity in well-assorted and 


indissoluble union. 





* The modesty of Dr. Duigenan has not permitted him to style 
himself Right Honcurable in his title-page. 
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Arr. III. The Veto. A commentary on the Grenville Manifesto, 
by Cornelius Keogh, Esq. (Late of Mount Jerome in Ireland), 
a Catholic, and a Member of some Literary Societies. 8vo. ppe 
gt. 386d. Sherwood and Co. 18:0. 


HE celebrated letter from Lord Grenville to the Earl of 
Fingall is here exposed to a much severer criticism than 


that, of the Monthly Review. The proposal for vesting in-the 
King of England an effectual negative on the appointment of 
bishops is resented by Mr. Keogh as an attempt to appoint 
His Majesty Pope of Ireland ; Lord Howick’s bill is ridiculed 
as an instance of ¢ cunning over-reaching itself,’—as a mere 
¢ clap-trap’ with the Irish Catholics,—as a ¢ trick’ worthy of 
eneral derision, and of infinitely less importance, both in 
itself and in its eonsequences, thap *‘ the O. P. hubbub in 
Covent Garden ;’ while the parliamentary advocates of the 
Catholics are unjustly and ungratefully traduced as not 
merely lukewarm but treacherous, and sordid motives are 
profusely attributed to all their proposals for conciliation. 
This rancorous spirit cannot be too strongly reprobated. 
Though we must acknowlege that the late disappointment of 
the Catholic hopes affords much reason for complaint, and 
may authorize some degree of suspicion and distrust, the 
language of Mr. Keogh appears to us in every point of view 
unjustifiable, as well as mischievous. Even if we believed, that 
this gentleman spoke the sentiments of the entire Catholic 
body, we would still recommend the repeal of all existing 
disabilities, as a measure of justice : but we should really 
doubt of its success as a means of reconciliation. 

- We select one or two comments on detached passages 
of Lord Grenville’s letter, in which the author displays 
acuteness, and enforces truth, with less offensive asperity of 


Manner ; 

“¢ Circumstanced as this question now is,(saysLordG.) both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, it is onthe contrary my deliberate opinion, that 
no motion, grounded on your petition, could at this time, in any 
hands, certainly not in mine, be brought forward without great. and 
permanent disadvantage to its object.””— 

¢ And whose is the fault, if those circumstances now exist? Lord 
Grenville, in concurrence with Mr. Pitt, originated the Veto in 
1799 ; and after a lapse of ten years, Lord Grenville, abetted by 
M. M. Grattan and Ponsonby, revives the dormant demand. He 
first dupes England and parliament into the belief that the Catholics 
are ready to tender the Veto ; and next he sends to apprize the as- 
tonished Catholics that parliament and England expect their ac- 
quiescence in his arrangement ! , 

<‘ This opinion is founded, ~~ adds) not only on the present known 
dispositions of government and parliament, but also on the unexpected 
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dificulties which have arisen in Ireland, on the impressions which they 
may too probably create, and on the embarrassments which they 


unavoidably produce.”’ “ 
‘ This is at best but an attempt to excuse delinquency by tgno- 


rance. Before he risked the Catholic cause and his own character, 
Lord Grenville should have first ascertained the sentiment of the 
people of Ireland. How can he pretend to rule over a country to 
ivhose opinions he is, by his own account, an utter stranger 2” 

‘© It would be an invid.ous task for me to recapitulate ia this place, 
the transactions of the last three years, or to describe the spirit and 
temper, th: language and the conduct of His Mayesty’s ministers towards 
your body ; nor would it become me to censure, though I may be 
permitted to /ament, the decisions of the legislature.” 

¢ What is it that Lord Grenville is here lamenting ? Why surely 
the several decisivns of the legislature against unconditional emancipa- 
tion. Was there ever a paper so strangely at variance with itself ? 


These appear to us to be real inconsistencies, and they are 
well and strongly pointed out. _Why did the author take 
pains to indispose his readers to receive conviction from his 
arguments, by mingling them with so much empty, vulgar, 
and irritating declamation ? 

Under the head of ¢ Anticipated Ultimatum of Ireland,’ it 
is contended that, inasmuch as the nomination to ecclesiastie 
cal vacancies was deposited by the laity in the hands of the 
clergy, this trust, if ever renounced by the church, must 
revert to the people; and a POPULAR VETO is proposed as 
answering at once the objection to foreign influence, and 
obviating the danger of raising a Protestant to the head of a 
Catholic church and intrusting the executive power with a 
large indirect influence. This proposal appears to deserve 
discussion, and was perhaps in the contemplation of Mr. 
Grattan when, in the House of Commons, he alluded to 
ether measures that would be equivalent to the Royal Negative. 
Lord Grenville also strongly disclaims a pertinacious ad- 
herence to the forms of the securities suggested ;— and yet 
no sooner is one particular mode of security declined by the 
Catholic body, than his Lordship positively refuses to make any 
motion in their behalf. Another inconsistency may be no- 
ticed ; for, though Lord G. admits that the Catholics have no 
common organ, and do not act as a corporate body, he yet 
requires their general assent to his demand, as a coridition for 
"granting what he has long proclaimed it to be the height of 
injustice to deny. In truth, the farther we proceed in con- 
sidering this question, the more striking, in our judgment, are 
the inconsistencies which we encounter, and the greater are 
our perplexity and mortification at the obstacles which are ever 


arising against the pleas of justice and of policy. 
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Art. 1V. The Natural History of Brilish Fishes, including scien- 


tific and general Descriptions of the most interesting Species, 
and an extensive Selection of accurately finished coloured Plates, 
taken entirely from original Drdwings, purposely made from 
the Specimens in a recent State, and for the most Part while 
living, By E. Donovan, F.L.S. Author of the Natural His- 
tories of British Birds, Insects, Shells, &c. 8vo. 5 Vols. 
1ol, ios. Boards. Rivingtons. 


I" is almost superfluous to state the formidable diX{culties 
with which the ichthyologist has to contend, who ‘under- 
takes to illustrate the history of any considerable portion of 
the fiuny tribes. ‘The local predilections of some species, the 
comparative rarity of others, the change of hues induced by 
death or even by exposure to the air, and the latent residence 
of all the families, conspire to render our knowlege of them 
very imperfect and obscure. Undaunted, however, by such 
obstacles, Mr. Donovan, who had already eminently con- 
tributed to elucidate various departments of British Zoology, 
has boldly planned and executed the present splendid delinea- 
tion of our native fishes. By personally visiting the coasts, 
and searching for his prototypes in their own element, he has 
been enabled not only to make several additions to the cata- 
logues of his precursors, but to finish a hundred and twenty 
plates in a very unusual style of accuracy and elegance. 
Should the hasty critic pronounce the colouring to be in 
various instances overcharged, we must beg leave to remind 
him that a live fish in the water is a far more gaudy animal 
than a dead one out of it. Yet, while we applaud the general 
tenor of the author’s design, aid the-manner in which it has 
been accomplished, we cannot refrain from intimating our 
regret that, in a work conducted on such a costly scale of 
embellishment, any wilful omissions should be tolerated, In 
all such cases, however, it is fair to let the author speak for 
himself. 


¢ At the commencement of the publication of this work in parts, 
the number of fishes in preparation was stated at about one hun- 
dred subjects. ‘This extensive number, it was understood, included 
all the more common and abundant kinds of fishes, in addition to 
such a selection of the rarer species as had been procured through 
the exertions of the author and the medium of his friends. Posses- 
sing those, the work was undertaken with the design of being 
comprized in four volumes, or in the event of obtaining a further 
number, and the publication itself being favourably recetved, a fifth 
volume was intended to be added, in order to include the remainder. 
The addition of a fifth volume has been made accordingly ; but in 
the course of time elapsed since the publication began, the author 


has so considerably enriched his cajlection with new acquisitions, 
| that 
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that even this was found inadequate to comprize the. whole. © The 
number of these latter additions amounts altogether to abave thirty 
species ; and in order to include them in the work without’ exceed- 
ing the utmost limits proposed, it was conceived adviscable to 
exclude some of the most familiar fishes of our markets and insert 
those rarities in place of them. This will sufficiently explain the 
cause of several omissions of the common kinds of fishes in the pre- 
sent publication, and will unquestionably be considered a peculiar 
advantage, the work itself being thus rendered more copious in 
point of rare and beautiful subjects than it could otherwise -have 
been. It must be concluded, that the omission of the common Eel, 
the Salmon, and the Sprat, is amply compensated by the insertion 
of the Toothed Gillbead, the Opah, and Saury Pike ; and that the 
Starry Ray and Salvelian Charr, or the Trumpet Fish, and varie- 
gated Sole, will certainly be admitted as interesting equivalents for 
the common Skate and the Herring.’ 


Now, though Mr. Donovan may have felt himself fettered 
by his original proposals, or by his engagements with his 
publishers, we may be permitted to lament the exclusion of a 
single known species from a series which is so nearly com- 
plete ; or which, at least, so nearly represents the hitherto 
ascertained amount of British Ichthyology. In the eye of the 
naturalist, nothing is despised because it is common 3 and the 
epithet common itself is of vague and relative import. The 
‘Eel, the Salmon, and the Herring, are frequently exhibited in 
some markets, and rarely, or not at all, in others ; and the 
natural history of each is calculated to excite no common 
interest. At all events, faithful figures and detailed notices of 
the popular kinds, which have been avowedly suppressed, 
would form a very valuable supplement to the present publi- 
cation ; and we still indulge the hope that it will be executed, 
either by the present author, or by some individual equally 
well qualified for the task. Mr. Donovan has not favoured 
us with a list of the species which he has judged it proper to 
proscribe : but, on glancing at his table of contents, we are 
convinced that it is more numerous than it should have been: 
We are also of opinion that some space has been needlessly 
wasted by the frequent recurrence of the same _ generic 
characters. 

The only other circumstance which detracts from the 
general character of the work is a want of correctness in the 
style, which the revisal of any literary friend would have easily 
obviated. Thus we have ride for iris, Adarsh of Branden- 
burgh for March, ‘even the soles found des not,’ ‘ our enquiries 
has,’ «that are not been mentioned,’ ¢ the fisheries zs,’ § teeth dis. 
tinguishes, ‘the spear or harpoon are,’ ‘the characters affords,’ 
facquiesced Zo,’ ‘tie upper surface ae marked,’ ‘the two sexes At 
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the common flounder is to be,’ &c., ‘ the prevailing colours on 
the back is,’ ‘the lateral range of dusky spots are,’ if the defi- 
nition of the two fishes are,’ ‘neither of the above characters 


are remarkable vivid and beautiful,’ &c. &c. 


In. virtue of a considerate exercise of his Sagacity, the 
author has been induced to cancel a few articles which stood 
in the catalogue of British fishes, under the sanction of the 
most. respectable names: for example; the Labrus coguus of 
Ray, the Black Fish of his friend Mr. Iago, and the Lantern 
Sole of Borlase, are not at present distinctly comprehended ; 
while the Long Fishing Freg of Borlase is ‘supposed to have 
been described from a dried specimen of the common Angler. 
The 7; rifurcated Hake of Pennant, having been described from a. 
damaged skin of the forked species, can no longer claim a 
station in our Fauna. Pleuronectes roseus of Dr. Shaw is con- 
fidently stated to be only a variety of the common flounder; 
and the Cyclopterus pyramidalis of the same writer appears to be 
only a distorted individual of the common /ump-sucker. 

The figure of the Conger Eel is admirably executed, but i its 
description and history would admit of extension. An enu- 
meration of the characters by which it is discriminated from- 
other eels, and an account of the serpentine manner in which 
it seizes its prey, of the combats which it occasionally maintains 
with the lobster and murey, and of the singular species of 
hydatids which Redi discovered in its viscera, would have | 
imparted additional value to this popular and entertaining 
article. 

The specimen of Anarhichas here exhibited is distinctly 
striped, and supposed to be only a variety of the Lupus. 
Mr. Donovan’s critical annotations on this point, as on various 
others that are discussed in the course of his work, are cha- 
racterized by good sense and judgment. | 

The Sand-eei is represented with a band of light green on 
the upper part of the body, which we do not recollect to have 
seen it exhibit, even under water; the predominant tinge 
being a silvery blue. This species, though very common in 
some districts of our shores, is scknewe * in others ; and the 
few particulars which have been ascertained relative to its 
history might have been stated at length. Several of the 
older ichthyologists, relyi ing too confidently on Salvian’s figure, 
have erroneously described it as furnished with two dorsal fins 
instead of one, and as destitute of scales, merely because they 
are minute, and not obvious to common inspection. On some 

arts of the Dutch coast, it is raked up with harrows, drawn 
3 oxen ; and, although Sonnini characterizes it as a very 
meagre fish, and La Cépéde asserts that its flesh is peu délicate, 
eS it 
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it partakes so much of the oiliness of the common eel, that, in 
a dried state, it has been, used by the lower classes. of ‘people 
as a rude sort of taper ; and, when fried, or baked in a pye, it 
is much relished by some ‘ knowing” Epicures. 
~ Three species of Gadus, namely, Callarias, Barbatus, and 
Minutus, are excluded, though none of them is so generally 
known as to render the notice of it superfluous. Gadus 
Callarias, having been confounded with the young of the 
common Cod, and even with the Torsk of the north, parti- 
cularly called for distinct illustration ; and the Minutus, or 
poor, was the more worthy of being mentioned, because it is 
synonymous with the Capelin of the Newfoundland fishermen: 
The description of the Gemmeous Dragonet, a very beauti- 
ful fish, is lame and scanty : but that of the sordid species is 
somewhat more satisfactory. The author’s observations on the 
great and the common Weever appear to us to be decisive of 
their specific difference ; and the same remark applies to his 
notices of the three and the five-headed Cod.—In disentangling 
the strange confusion which has long prevailed relative to the 


Dorse and Torsk, he has likewise rendered a very acceptable: 


sérvice to our northern ichthyologists : but it may be proper 
to note that the true Scottish name of Gadus Brosme is Tusk, 
and of G. Callarias, Codling, or Red ware.—In adyerting to 
the different provincial appellations of the young of the Coal- 
fish, Mr. Donovan might have stated a ludicrous blunder, 
which, if allowed to pass without correction, wou!d mislead 
the ignorant. Dr. Campbell, in his Political Survey of Great 
Britain, mentions the Sil/uchs and Piltocks (fry of the coal-fish) 
as a kind of small whales; adding that “ the meaner ‘sort - of 
people live on their flesh, such as it is.” 

As a very favourable specimen of the valuable work now 
before us, we insert the account of Blennius Pholis, omitting 
the characters and synonyms. : 


‘The Smooth Blenzy is a very local fish. Willughby, Ray, and 
Iago, speak of it as a species inhabiting the-coaet of « ornwall, where 
we are informed it is still observed occasionally, but is considered as 
a rare fish. Pennant mentions finding this fish on the coast of 
Anglesea as a remarkable incident, presuming, most, probably, that it 
had not been nociced befote on any other of the British coasts than 
that of Corttwall. ** We discovered (says Mr. Pennant) this species 
in plenty, lying under the stones among the tang, on the rocky 
coasts of Anglesea, at the low-water mark. It was very-active and 
vivacious, and would, by the help of its ventral fins, creep up be- 
tween the stones with great facility. It bit extremely hard, and 
would hang to one’s finger for a considerable time. It was -very 
tenacious of life, ané would live for near a day out of water.” The 
exact situation in which Mr, Pennant found the Smoo:h Blenny in 
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such plenty, lies on the south side of the island, extending from the 
town of Beaumaris, along the skirts of Beaumaris bay, in a westerly 
direction through the straits of Menai to Bangor ferry, or Plas 
Newydd. This is not stated by Mr. Pennant himself, but was 
kindly communicated to us by the Rev. Hugh Davies, of Aber, 
who assisted that writer in collecting materials for his British 
Zoology. ‘The time to which Mr. Pennant alludes, in which the 
Smvoth Blenny was so abundant on this coast, is now above thirty 
years ago ; and we may venture to affirm, on the assurance of Mr. 
Davies, and from our own repeated observation, that it is no longer 
an inhabitant of that part of the coast of Anglesea. The import- 
ance of the article tang, in which this species, and a variety of other 
littoral fishes, were known to secrete themselves, was then unknown ;. 
its utility in making glass, and [in] other useful arts, has been since 
discovered ; and for the last ten or fifteen years, the tang has been 
so frequently gathered by the landholders, for those purposes, that 
the broods of those fishes are now destroyed. ‘The same reason may 
be assigned, most probably, for the rarity of the Smooth Blenny on 
the Cornish coast at this time. 
‘In a recent tour round the maritime parts of the island of An- 
lesea, we ascertained one satjsfactory point, to the surprize of Mr, 
Davies namely, that the Smooth Blenny still inhabits the skore of a 
small rocky extremity on the north-west side of the island. We 
discovered it among the recesses of the shelving rocks, close to the 
low-water mark, in a situation nearly opposite to the Skerry islands. 
In this spot we met with several specimens of various sizes, and had 
an opportunity of observing that in their natural state, it is almost 
impossible to find two fishes alike in their ,coleurs and variegations.. 
Some were dark brawn speckled, and spotted with- black, and 
whitish ; the irides of the eye a bright scarlet, and fins deep 
orange ; others olivaceous clouded with grey, and some blackish, 
variously mottled. The most elegant among them is that selected 
for our figure, the pervading colour of which was a fine green, very 
beautifully marked with irregular and somewhat transverse marks of 
silvery white, changeable to yellowish, the belly silvery, and fins 
orange, spotted with greenish. One peculiarity in those fishes we 
could not avoid observing ; throughout all, the varieties, though so 
strikingly dissimilar in other respects, the eyes were scarlet, the lips 
white, or slightly tinged with reddish, and the extremities in every: 
ray in the anal fin perfectly white. The posterior nostrils in all the 
specimens were tubular and fringed with small fibres, or ciliations, as 
Bloch observes, and which appears to be one of the most invariable 
characters of the species, though it was not so greatly protruded in. 
any of’the specimens we examined as the drawing of his fish re- 
presents. The tecth are of a slender form, long, and set remarkably 
close and even. Those fishes are so tenacious of life, that several of 
them lived more than thirty hours out of the sea. They subsist on - 
small crabs, testaccous vermes, and other worms..— We also dis- 
covered this local species of Blennius on the coast of Pembroke- 


shire*. | 
*¢Vide Donov. ‘Tour ia South Wales, A. D. 1804,’ 
« The 
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© The general size of this fish varies from three to four or five 
inches. The dorsal fin, which extends from the nape close to the 
tail, is nearly divided into two parts, and contains in our selected 
specimen thirty-one rays ; the pectoral fin twelve rays ; ventral two}; 
anal twenty ; and caudal thirteen.’ 

The Viviparous Blenny is dispatched with unmerited brevity, 
and without any allusion to the curious particulars concerning 
the progressive developement of the young. 

Under the article Gobius Niger, we looked for the correc- 
tion of an inaccuracy which has crept into the descriptions of 
Willughby and de la Cépéde ; namely, the circumstance of a 
double row of teeth, whereas the fish has only one regular 
row of small sharp teeth, slightly bent backwards, and dis- 
tinctly separated from one another ; while, behind them, the 
rest are irregularly disposed in great numbers, extending even 
to the inside of the throat. 

The history of the Shad is agreeably detailed, and a separate 
article of some length is allotted to the White-bait ; which we 
may now regard as only the fry of the former. Though we 
cannot make room for all that Mr. Donovan has advanced in 
confirmation of this opinion, we deem it incumbent on us to 


quote the ensuing paragraph : 


¢ Every circumstance considered, we cannot avoid concluding, that 


much of the prevailing errors respecting the White-bait has origin- 
ated from the. incautious observations of Mr. Pennant on this sub- 
ject ;—that this author never saw the White-bait ; and that succeed- 
ing Naturalists, too implicitly relying upon his observations, have 
been inadvertently precipitated into those errors which the most 
casual examination of the fish in question would have enabled them 
to detect. If, however, contrary to this suggestion, Mr. Pennant 
ever did examine the fish, his specimens must have been either in a 
most imperfect state, or his investigation of it unpardonably hasty 
and negligent. His figure conveys no just idea of the fish, and his 
critical animadversions are laboriously intricate and defective. He 
tells us among other particulars, that the White-bait ‘* neither be- 
longs to the Shad nor the Sprat, as is evident from the number of 
branchiostegous rays, which in those are eight, in this (the White- 
bait) only three.”? ‘This remark is incorrect ; the branchiostegous 
rays were uniformly eight in number in at least fifty specimens we 
examined, with the view of ascertaining the fact exactly. The fish 
represented in our plate as just emerging above the surface of the 
water to seize its prey, has the gill-membrane expanded, in order to 
render. those branchiostegous rays apparent. The number of those 

s determines at once that it cannot be of the Cyprinus genus, 
which is distinguished by having only three such rays, instead of 
eight. Mr. Pennant further remarks, that ‘ it is impossible to class 


8 . : oad 
this fish with certainty,”” but in what respect this ambiguity con- 
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sists is not for us to say, © The White-bait certainly possesses ever 
criterion of the species, as evidently as the parent, or full-grown fish... 
Its outline is the same, the fins are alike; it exhibits the same.ser-, .. 
rations onthe abdomen, and cleft on the snout ; and what is even 
remarkable in a fish of this small size, the lateral range of dusky 
spots are perceptible through the beautiful silver scales, as in: the | 
larger fish. It exhibits in a word a most perfect but diminished 
figure of the Common Shad, not a solitary character excepted.’ 
Among the branchiostegous Fishes, we may venture to 
recommend the articles Tetrodon stellatus, Centriscus scolopaxsy 
Cyclopterus Liparis, and C. Montagut, to the particular attention 
of our readers:—-Of the Chondropterygian division, fourteen 


subjects are specified and delineated. Of these, Squalus Corau- _ 
- bicus-is proved ‘to be the same with the Beaumaris Shark ; and. 


Reja Miraletus, or Mirror Ray, which is well described, 
suggests the following remarks. ' oo 


« Although we present this as the Raja Miraletus of Linneus 
with perfect confidence, it is not without some hesitation, at least, 
that we can offer it as a distinct species. In every respect, except 
the ocellar spot on the wings, it perfectly agrees with the Homer- 
ling Ray, and may possibly prove, on further examination of other 
specimens, to be only a /usus, or remarkable variety of that fish, 
We have certainly seen vast numbers of the Homerling without evet 
once observing any mark similar to this upon them, but the same 
character has occurred to our notice in another species of Ray, the 
‘Common $kate.—Our suspicions of its not being a genuine species 
were first excited by perceiving among a number of the skate of 
various sizes, several of the smaller ones marked exactly in the same 
manner. They were evidently skate from their general figure, from 
the larger spines on the tail being disposed down the middle in a 
single series, and the uniform blackness of the lower surface, the 
dingy aspect of which is assumed from the innumerable small black 
specks with which the skin in that part is dotted. A large skate 
afterwards occurred, in which the same annular mark was very ob- 
servable ; and from that time for some years past becoming more at- 
tentive to this circumstance, we have perceived it in the Skate more 
or less conspicuous in every stage of growth. This we believe has 
not been hitherto mentioned by writers; the fact is, however, cer-_ 
tain, and clearly proves that those ocellated spots are not peculiar to 
Raja Miraletus, and consequently insufficient to prove it a species, 
In every other respect, as before observed, it agrees with the Ho- 
merling, and upon the whole may prove, as already suggested, to be 
ouly a variety of that species. It is certainly a very remarkable and 
curious fish, whether it be a variety, or a species, and highly worthy 
of a. place in the present work.’ | 


We shall close our extracts with the character and descrip- _ 
tion of Raja Radiata, or Starry Ray 5 which will, doubtless,. 
prove highly gratjfying to our ichthyological readers : 

6 Spines . 
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‘Spines on the upper surface, large and divergent :into radiated: 
processes at the base : a single series of large subconic spines down’ 
the back'and tail. : | 
S This is a new species of Ray, and one the most singular of. its 
tribe at present known, ‘The figure in the annexed plate represents 
this fish in its natural size, It was caught on the north coast of 
Britain, and obligingly communicated to us by Mr. Statchbury, of 
the Old Jewry, London. 
_ ©As the individual specimen above mentioned is the only one of 
its kind that has occurred to our observation, we are unable to de- 
‘termine if this curious species ever attains to a larger size ; though 
we should rather suspect it may. Whether, however, it be in the 
young or adult state, it is obviously of a species not hitherto de- 
scribed by any author, and is therefore to be regarded as an interesting 
addition to the Raja genus ; and to the British Fauna in particular. 
‘ Should this fish grow to a large size, ic must become a powerful 
and formidable animal. The whole of the upper surface is acu- = @ 
leated, or beset with spines of a smal] size, interspersed with others 
which are much larger in proportion to the magnitude of the fish 
than is observable in any other of the Ray tribe. The greater 
spines are of two kinds ; those with a large subconic furrowed base, 
and such as are distinguished by their remarkable radiated processes, i 
divergent at the base as from a common center, and assuming al- } 
together a singular stellated appearance. Those with a conic base 
are.disposed chiefly in a single series along tke back and tail ; and 
the: others, which are radiated at the base, are scattered over the 
surface of the wirgs: the latter mentioned spines are extremely 
curious, and appear to be entirely peculiar to this particular species.’ 











It was our intention to have entered more minutely into the 
analysis of the present publication : but so many other works — 
press on our notice, that we feel ourselves constrained to- 
dismiss it with a reflection, which naturally arises from every 
laudable exertion of which the object is to bring us acquainted: 
with the productions of British soil and of British seas. In 
so far as the vigour and permanency of a state can be pre- 
dicted from physical appearances, that country bids fairest for 
wealth and independence, which most abounds in the elements 
of subsistence and industry ; and he is the true patriot, who 
explores and displays the intrinsic resources of the nation to 
which he belongs. Ata crisis in which our inveterate enemy 
labours to impede our intercourse with foreign states, it is 
pleasing to remark that the attention of the discerning and 
enlightened portion of the community begins to be directed 
to our domestic capacities of prosperity. Facts relative to the 
composition, history, and uses of every article of native pro- 
duce fow form a more prominent feature in our systems. of 
education than in times past 3 literary journals and enclyclo- 


pedias are daily multiplied; and the practical results of elaborate 
R 3 inquiries 
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inquities: are ‘stated in language which is. intelligible to the 
many. While we hail this liberal and generous tendency of 
the public mind, we should labour, each in his sphere, to 


obey its impulse and to assist its progression. Muir 


= 





Campy 


Arr. V. Letters on Literature, Taste, and Composition, addressed to. 
his Son, by George Gregory, D.D. late Vicar of West Ham. 
2 Vols. 1izmo. 12s. Boards. R, Phillips. 


JHE translation of Rollin’s Belles Lettres, and Blair’s Lec- 

tures, are the only popular works in our language which 
are sufliciently comprehensive to embrace all the objects of a 
general view of literature, and at the same time sufliciently 
concise to be accessible: to that large portion of youthful 
readers, to whom such books are peculiarly calculated to be 
serviceable. ‘These works are too well known to require more 
than a cursory notice on the occasion of reviewing the similar 
production now before us, which was the last composition that 
its respectable author lived to complete; and which, as the 


editor, in his short but interesting preface, truly says, ¢ con- 


tains the result of various observations, made by a vigorous and 
cultivated mind, upon different subjects of taste and litera- 
ture.’ We are indeed disposed to value the observations of 
Dr. Gregory on all subjects ;, and we can scarcely recommend 
the present publication too strongly to classica? students, as a 
manual of good sense and good taste, and as an excellent coad- 
jutor to the aboyementioned authors im the task of elegant 
instruction, 

Dr. Gregory begins by a philosophical, but popular and 
agreable, analysis of those principles of association, whence we 
derive the pleasure which is excited in all cultivated minds’ by 
the stucdy ot the fine arts. His remarks on this phenomenon of 
mind may be considered as happily illustrative of Stewart's 
admirable speculations on the same point; and we heartily 
wish that all metaphysical disquisitions were conducted as 
luminously, and in a manner as entertaining, as they have been 


‘managed by these writers and some others of our contempo- 


taries, particularly that original and acute reasoner, Dr. Reid.— 
The author’s introductory remark on the inquiring spirit of the 
times is worthy of transcription ; ape | : 


‘ We live in an age when almost every thing is artificial ; when 
not only rules are proposed for the performance of almost every action 
connected with social life, but when the grounds and principles on 

‘which those rules are founded constitute an object of anxious inquiry. 
Men have long agreed in regarding some things as pleasing ; but not 
satisfied with this, we are led to inquire whence they have derived 
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their power to please, and on what principle in human nature it is 
that certain appearances, sounds, or ideas are delightful to the 
homan mind? 


The Doctor then endeavours to explain this principle; con- 
tinuing his inquiry by some judicious remarks on Style, on the 
sources of fine Composition, on the Sublime, the Pathetic, and 
the Ludicrous. He next enters on a more particular detail of 
the component parts of Eloguence, and an examination equally 
clear and convincing of the essentials of good writing. Under 
this branch of his subject, less amusing than the former, but 
equally useful, he comes to the consideration of Language, the 
perspicuity, purity, and harmony of Sentences, and all the 


numerous graces of Composition. Here we meet with some. 


masterly observations on the different usages and figures of 
Speech, the Comparison, the Simile, the Allusion, the Meta- 
phor, and the Allegory ;-and on Ornament and Amplification. 
We have also an insight into the art, humble but indispensable, 
which teaches the rhetorician and the poet “ to name their 
tools ;” with well chosen instances of catachresis, antithesis, 
metonymy, synecdoche, periphrasis, personification, apostrophe, 
hyperbole, and irony. It is not the least praise of this neces- 
sarily dry and grammatical portion of the Doctor’s work, that 
he has contrived to unite the profitable and the pleasing; and 
that, while his example of each usage‘and figure makes his 
young reader fully comprehend its purport and application, it 
also interests him in the subject-matter which is proposed to 


his examination. 


Apparently glad to escape from the trammels of grammar, 
the Doctor now advances to a more enlarged view of composi- 
tion. ‘The several methods of analysis and synthesis im a 
logical discourse are well explained and duly appreciated : the 
different kinds of oratory, that of the senate, of the bar, and of 
the pulpit, are sensibly contrasted ; and the rise and progress 
of eloquence is described with an equal degree of accuracy and 
liveliness. Such are the general contents of the first volume. 
The second begins with a striking comparison of the difficul- 
ties attending the perfect composition of an argumentative or 
oratorical discourse, and those which must be encountered by 
the historian. The narrative-style is assuredly the most difh- 
cult of attainment. Dr. G. appears to us truly to assert its 
rarity of perfection, and with the same justness of opinion to 
assign the causes for that rarity : ° 


‘It is difficult to form and pursue a lucid order and arrangement ; 
it is difficult, out of the number of circumstances which will crowd 
upon him, to select those only which are important and striking ;. to 
know where to be brief and where to be minute, to distinguish the 
ide R 4 ; hyhts 
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lights and the shades ;: to:see on what he ought to enlarge, and what 
he should cursorily pass over. It is exceedingly difficult to avoid a 
flat and monotonous tone ; to give spirit, animation, and interest jto-a 
mere recital of facts ;:and that, when the writer composes:not undef 
the influence of passion, or the ardour of coutroversy, which in nay 
tative is seldom the case. 1 iQ ys 
© I know not whether I shall express myself clearly or not; ‘but I 
feel that, in didactic or argumentative discourses, the words arrange 
themselves more easily in sentences, more in the manner of colloquial 
discusfion. In narrative the writer scarcely knows where to stop, or 
bow to round a sentence, which may perhaps be in-part the reasow 
for the long periods of Clarendon, and some other historians: » It ‘is 
dificult too to draw the picture; for narrative is a picture in words, 
so that it shall be full, clear and impressive, and keep awake the 
reader’s attention through the whole. . 

‘ The difficulties which I have now enumerated will, in some mea- 
gure, anticipate the rules for narrative composition; if indeed any 
rules can be laid down for governing the fancy, and directing the 
taste. Perspicuity, it will be easily seen, is the first excellence of 
narrative. ‘The impression must be clear and vivid. Whether the 
subject will admit of ornament or not is a remote consideration com- 
pared with this indispensable quality. On this account, the writer of 
even an extended history should take care to have a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the subject in his mind, at least to a given period. 
He should see it as a picture or a drama before his eyes, previous to 
his beginning to compose. If he has this view of the subject before 
him, he will easily, if he has judgment and taste, distinguish the parts 
or circumstances which should be treated in detail, from those which 
should be transiently glanced at, or perhaps wholly omitted. 

‘To have a just and comprehensive view of his subject previously 
formed, (at least to a certain extent as to the order of time,) will 
enable an author to write with vivacity, and to interest his readers, 
for he will describe within a shorter compass, and in a manner less 
dull and tedious than the person who transcribes every ciréumstance 
from a note-book ; and the fancy. will have a more unbounded range, 
and be able to throw in more of ornament and eloquence. | 7 he 

‘ As in the style of narrative, perspicuity is the first object, an 
author should be careful that every sentence may present a distinct 
image, for nothing confuses more than when several circumstances 
are blended or complicated one with another. Yets for the sake of 
harmony, and to avoid a monotonous tone, which is a very common 
vice of narration, the sentences must not be too short. I have been 
told that Mr. Gibbon was in the habit of composing while he walked 
about his room ; and that he never committed a sentence to paper till 
it was perfectly formed in his mind. ‘The purest, best, and most 
expressive terms should be chosen for narrative. Many of the vul-. 
garisms which are allowed in the- oratorical effusions of Mr. Burke, . 
would not be endured in narrative, nor would he have introduced 
them... ‘In the style of oratory we expect the flights*and eccentri- 
cities of fancy; we can forgive something that may disgust where. 
there is much to please; but in that of narrative we expect, an even | 


flow, not: turbid or impure, ¢ The 
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*. The degree of ornament or figure to’ be employed: must depend 
In a great measure on the subject ; but: im general it is safer to até 
tempt too little in the way of ornament tham too much, Nothiag 
tchds more to confuse a narrative than/a style too florid ; though 
figurative language, sparingly and: judiciously introduced, occasions 
ally gives animation. The comparison is a figure too flat and formal 
to:suit with narrative, and almost the only figure which may be frecly 
employed is the metaphor. But even metaphors, when introduced; 
should) be easy and natural, for recondite or remote allusions perplex 
the mind, and withdraw the attention from the subject. ‘They must 
not be common-place neither, for nothing renders a style so frigid as 
common place ornaments. But after all, on this as on every prac- 
tical subject. of literature; £ must have recourse to a maxim which I 
recommended very early in our correspondence. ‘The attentive and 
studious perusal of the best writers in this, as well as in every other 
department, will effect infinitely more than any abstract rules or ob- 
servations whatever. Read carefully the most approved narrators ; 
mark their manner of bringing events and circumstances before your 
view ; abserve their mode of connecting them ; the compass and. turn 
of their periods. You will see that there is nothing abrupt ; nothing 
either defectively terminated, or violently or harshly introduced ; or 
where there is a deviation from the thread or course of the story, the, 
reader’s mind is prepared by a short introductiou or apology, so that 
the smoothness and’ simplicity of the narrative shall not be materially 
interrupted. As you will have to write in English, { would advise 
you to study the best models in your own language, for none has 
better writers of narrative. It will also be an improving exercise, if, 
after having read a long passage, and made yourself master of the 
facts, you close the book, and try fo narrate them yourself, when the 
comparison will shew you your own defects, and enable you to avoid 
them on a future occasion. For the grave kind of narration exa- 
mine the style of Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Goldsmith*, and 
Dr. Hawkesworth’s Voyages; for the lighter and more familiar 
kinds, the short narratives in the Spectator, especially those of 
Mr. Addison ; some of a similar nature in the Rambler of Dr. John. 
son; and the Adventurer of Dr. Hawkesworth, will afford you 


unexceptionable specimens.’ 


‘After this deservedly ample quotation, we must be exeused 
from more than a general survey of the rest of the volume. 


One subject, indeed, we must reserve for particular examina-~. 
tion 3; which, as it is the last, is perhaps also the most impor-. 


tant in the work ;—-apd we shail state some points of taste in 


which we differ from the Doctor. It would be merely. copying: 


his table of contents, to mention the whole number of authors, 
antient and modern, whose merits he has endeavoured (and we 


—-— —-< 


think, generally, with complete success) to appreciate, In tha” 





€* The History of England, in a series of Letters from a Noble- 
nian to his Son, is an admirable specimen of historical language, 
sufficiently familiar, without any loss of dignity.’ 


department: 
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department of history, of annals, and of biography, no emi- 
nent writer of any age or country is left unnoticed. In that of 
voyages and travels, he is equally copious and judicious. His 
remarks on epistolary writing are peculiarly deserving of 
attention. A brief, but by no means superficial account of 

try follows : its various descriptions are correctly classified ; 
and the authors who have excelled in each are ranked ac- 
cording to their most legitimately acknowleged prece- 
dence. Dr. Gregory indeed rarely offends against the deci- 
sions of established taste ; and he commands the high praise of 
being original without being paradoxical. ‘* Difficile est proprié 
communia dicere”—or * it is difficult to make common remarks 
with effect,” or rather ‘to make them your own,”—is a truth 
Known and confessed by every person; yet the merit of making 
such remarks is exactly the merit at which every body is aim- 
ing, and which none but men of genius can attain. 

The subject to which we alluded, as reserved for our more 
particular discussion in these volumes, is the ‘ Use of Classical 
Learning.’ This is a question which has been lately agitated 
by some low fugitive writers, and in scme lew debating socie- 
ties, in. a very different manner from that sober and manly 
style of imquiry which in former times it has obtained, and 
which in all times it deserves. To hear a pert and ignorant 
but self-sufficient disputant arguing without argument, and 
reasoning without reason, on a matter of such importance as 
the education of our youth, would excite the spleen of critics 
less experienced in the perverseness of the human head and 
heart than ourselves: but we view such a disputant with a 
calm and unmixed sensation of pity. Were it possible to 
imagine that any one who was better qualified should take this 
side of the question, that in his attack on classical instrucion 
he betrayed the advantages which he had himself derived from 
that instruction, that the vivacity of his assault was imparted 
to him by the benefactress whom he assaults, and that the 
crime of felo de se was in this instance coupled with the sin of 


ingratitude, 


‘¢ Who would not laugh if such a man there be ? 
+6 Who would not weep if 4éicus were he 2?” 


— but we throw such a supposition from our bosoms | 
Ignorant also as evil-spirited must be those censors of edu. 

gation im the present age, whom we have occasionally heard 

galking of the exclusive attention which is paid to classica} 


fiteratare at our universities. It has formed perhaps a more 


geasonable subject of complaint, that at one University the 
gaathematics engross too large instead of too little a portion of 
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the probationary years of study ; and that academical honours: 
are unequally distributed to the proficient in classical knbw-. 


lege. We enter not into this question: — but itis not only 
at one English university that classical literature 1s unjustly 
accused of absorbing the attention of the students. At the 
other, particularly of late years, a due degree of honour has 
been paid to the mathematics. When we add to these glaring 
facts, the advantages for students in every department of the 
sciences, as well as in every branch of literature, which are 
offered by the numerous lectures, (not perhaps so numerous as 
the professorships,) that are read at each University,—when 
we lay these circumstances together,—when we consider these 
positive and universally disseminated truths,—the argument to 
which we refer is undeserving of farther contest, since it cam 
be founded only on the ignorance or the misrepresentation of 
all these facts. 

As to the state of education at our public schools, we are 
aware that classical instruction there forms the principal object, 
The question of expediency in this case naturally divides itself 
into two parts. First ;—Is it necessary, for the’attainment of a 
thorough knowlege of Greek and Latin, to devote so many 
years to the study of. those languages as are allotted to them at 
our public schools ? Secondly, If necessary, is it desirable ; is 
the end worthy of the means applied to attain it ? 

The first part of this question will be distinctly answered in 
the affirmative by many competent judges ; who maintain that, 
allowing due time for the prosecution of other studies, (and be 
it remembered that classical study, although the principal, is 
far from being the only object of attention in’ our public 
schools,) and for proper recreation, it is not possible for the 
generality of boys to become scholars, even in this confined 
sense of the word, in a shorter period. It is considered, also, 
that this is a fact capable of being ascertained with some 
degree of precision. _ | 

The second part of the question, namely, whether it be 
wotth while to employ so many years on classical study, will 
admit of greater doubt in the reply: but that it is worth while 
for all boys who are to be educated for the learned: professions 
can scarcely be denied. To assert that the student of law, 
physic, or divinity, should be ignorant of the learned languages, 
while so much of collateral science is yet wrapped up in those 
languages, or at all events rests on their cultivation, is surely 
a self-evident absurdity. ‘To maintain that, where argument 
and eloquence are necessary, the argument and the eloquence 
of the antients should be unknown, or can be unknown with im-. 
punity by the brightest genius, would be to forget the flow of 

val —  @ theotric. 
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thetoric which was clearly derived from Cicero by a late illwstri- 
ous statesinan ; and to unlearn the practical lessons of: political 
wisdom, which were impressed on all our minds by the bor- 
rowed if not improved logic of Demosthenes, as it lived again 
in the language of that statesman’s illustrious rival.—Those, 
then, of our youth, who are destined to speak to their country- 
men from the har, the senate, or the pulpit, must approach 
the fountains of antient learning. There they must imbibe 
those inspiring draughts of genius, taste, and eloquence, by 
which they may hereafiér adorn, defend, and re-animaté their 
native land, DHUOR, 

The human understanding, we have no hesitation in averring, 
must be improved by the study of its most excellent produc- 
hl tions : its perceptive and reasoning powers must thus be quick- 
a ened and strengthened ; and when we add to these advantages 
the fascination of classical authors, and that proneness of the 
mind to learn the soonest what pleases it the most, we surely 
cannot wish to abridge the cultivation of studies which mingle 
so much profit with so much delight. It is contended by Dr. 
Gregory, however, that society is now in a very different state 
from that in which it appeared at the revival of letters. ‘Then, 
classical literature was not only ornamental, but actually essen- 
tial; to science. ¢ All the science, (he observes) all the history, 


Oe ee 


ib 

Ke all the taste which existed, were locked up in the volumes of 
1} the antients:; there was no access to any branch of knowlege 

Mi but by this path ; it was necessary to be introduced to this 
enlightened school, or to remain in ignorance and barbarism.’— 


¢ It would be disingenuous to deny, in the present state of lite- 
rature, that it is possible for a person not classically educated, 
to make a proficiency in any department of literature or science.’ 
: -—Leaving the sciences for a moment, we must assert that, al- 
though such a person may make a proficiency in literature, he | 
will not in any species of composition rival those whose 
La A taste is corrected and whose style is improved by the study 
i of the antients’: Would Dr. Gregory have asserted that any 
\ one of those female novelists, (highly meritorious as we allow 
them to be,) wKom he has mentioned, is equal to Fielding ? 
Would he have asserted that some acquaintance with the 
classics would not have pruned the redundant prolixity. of 
" Richardson, and added the charms of style to that most pa- 
thetic, though sometimes most prosing, of writers ?—Syrely- 
not.;—and if neither the novels of a Burney nor the dramas of 
& a-Cowley and Inchbald, neither the poetry of a Seward and a~. 
Williams nor. the history of a Macaulay, (excellent as many~ 
of the: compositions of these writers“are, and truly deserving” 
: ef-the praise which Dr. Gregory bestows on them,) can be 
Me | compared 
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compared with productions of a similar kind by writers who 


have enjoyed the benefit of a classical education,—where, ex- 
cepting in the plays of the ever-to-be-exceptéed and’unrivalled 


Shakspeare, shall we look for any effusions of unclassical pens 
which can be so compared ? 


As to the aid which a learned education lends to science, we 
cannot agree with Dr. Gregory that an acquaintance with the 
elassics is unnecessary for any clergyman, any lawyer, or any 
physician. Although the whole body of divinity, law, and 


hysic (or at least the material part of it) is perhaps to be 
Sand in, our native language, still we think that the divine 
who is wholly ignorant of Greek and Latin will not be many 
degrees above the itinerant preacher, either in the matter or 
the manner of his discourse: that the lawyer, who is thus 
ignorant, will rarely soar above the reputable pettifogger ; and 
that the physician will only by courtesy be distinguished from 
the quack. ‘This, however, is a wide field for argument ; 
and we must leave those of our readers, who are so disposed, 
te decide the question between Dr. Gregory and ourselves. 
He, indeed, in a subsequent part of his chapter on the ‘ Use of 
Classical Learning,’ fully substantiates the claim which that 
learning possesses, to the respect of mankind. We shall briefly 
enumerate the several points of utility which he justly ascribes 
to the cultivation of the Belles Lettres. 

Inthe first place, he allows that a complete and enlarged, a 
scientific acquaintance with the principles of grammar, .is 
hardly to be obtained without the knowlege of some other 
language than our own.’ He adds, as is strictly true, ¢ the 
grammar of the Latin language is more regular than that of 
any other ; and it is therefore admirably calculated to initiate 
young persons in that necessary science.’ | | 

Secondly, he remarks that ‘a similar advantage, flowing also 
from classical educatwn, is a general knowlege of the structure 
of language, ‘The Greek, so copiously, so curiously com- 
pounded, so admirably adapted to supply every want of the 
mind with respect to expression, affords the happiest instance 
of human art and invention in the construction of language 3. 
it is impossible to study it without perceiving our ideas ene 
larged on this curious subject.’ 

Thirdly, ‘another use, not less obvious, results from an ace 
curate acquaintance with the etymology of words ;’ and the 
technical language of the sciences, we may add, is exclusively 
of classical origin. On this head, much might be-urged :— 
but we content ourselves with Dr. Gregory’s confession. ¢ that 


accuracy in writing is, almost exclusively, the characteristic 
: -of 
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of those who can boast some acquaintance with the languages 
of antiquity.’ | 

_ Fourthly, ¢ it 1s some commendation of almost any pursuit, | 
to say, that it affords us an elegant and an innocent amuse- 


ment.’ ‘To his quotation from Horace, 
“Ni? 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine,” &s'c. 


the Doctor might have added Cicero’s beautiful eulogium on 
letters,—** pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” Let 
not the mere English student imagine that he can taste the de- 


‘light of the learned in reading ; 


“ Juvat integros accedere fontes, 
Atque haurire |” 


Fifthly, * from the perusal of an original author, we seem, | 

(nay, we certainly more than seem) ¢ to form a more perfect 

icture of the manners and characters of the age which he 
describes than can be acquired from a translation.’ 

Sixthly, ¢ although the perfection of science is not to be ex- 

pected in the antients ; although Aristotle’s contributions to 
our knowlege of natural history, when compared to modern 
improvements, are but inconsiderable ; although Pliny, except 
where he has copied Aristotle, is but a fabulist ; although the 
metaphysics of this last named writer are but scholastic defini- 
tions ; and those of Plato, visionary, useless speculations—yet 
in Plato’s republic, and in the writings of Xenophon and 
Cicero, (the Doctor surely should have added Thucydides and 
Tacitus) ‘there are some’ (many) ‘ good political observations ; 
and in the morality of Socrates, as retailed by his pupils, 
and in the ethical treatises of the Stoics, Epictetus, and: the 
Emperor Antonine especially, there is much to be applauded,’ 
&c.—much to be imitated, we may say, even by Christian 
readers. : 
‘If history’ as the Doctor continues, ¢ is to be classed 
among the sciences, in this the antients cannot be too warmly 
commended. ‘To their admirable writings we are indebtedy. 
not only for the most important facts in the history of man- 
kind ; but for the most perfect models in that species of come 
position.’-—* But, whatever may have been wanting to the an- 
tients in science is amply compensated in taste,’——We should 
be well pleased to extract much if not the whole of these 
concluding pages: but our limits forbid. We must indeed 
indulge in the selection of one short passage more : 











¢ 1 should wish to see the antients studied for their matter, as well. 
as for their language ; but the imformation which they convey,"fs 
- too 
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too commonly made a secondary consideration. The attention of 
outh is directed to the elegant latinity of Cesar and of Horace, not 
to the faets, observations, or precepts, which are contained in these 
valuable authors. Ifthe tutors of our youth condescend to remark 
even upon the beauties of the classics, it 1s not on the beauty of 
sentiment, it is not onthe vigour of imagination, it is not on the 
poetical ornaments. . Their attention is at the utimest extended to a 
choice of words, to a Curious grammatical connection, or to the nice 
iutricacics cf idiomatical phraseology. 
¢ At the revival of letters a race of commentators were useful, if 
not necessary ; they were the pioneers of literature, who cleared 
the way for more respectable adventurers. But in the present state 
of literature, can we behold without regret a man of genius dedid 
cating a life to a few barren and fruitless verbal criticisms, to the res 
gulating of a few phrases, or correcting in a few instances the quan» 
tity and metre of an obscure author ; when, had he applied his ta- 
lents as they ought to have been applied. he, perhaps would have 
produced an original composition, more valuable than the production 
on which he has so unworthily bestowed his labour 2 | 


In these sentiments we cordially participate ; and at no.time 
was it more the-duty of the friends and guardians of litera- 
ture to encourage the study of original authors, and to decry 
‘the voluminous comments of modern editors, than: it is at 
present: On this subject, however, we shall have frequent 


opportunities to speak. 


To return, for another moment, to the consideration of the | 


expediency of classical education, we are prepared to allow 
that our public schools too much resemble the bed of: Pros 
crustes, in which persons of all sizes were stretched or ame 
putated according to the measure of their receptacle. ‘Cers 
tainly, it is’ preposterous to endeavour to give a boy of-d 
mechanical turn a relish for the classics : but the. fault. rests 
rather with parents than with instructors, when a boy, who 
discovers no taste for literature, is compelled to swallow daily 
bolusses of Homer and Virgil. Both. military and naval in- 
stitutions are established in the country ; and. every trade is 
open to the apprentice. — As to the mathematics, :perhaps it 
would be better if new and improved opportunities. were 
afforded for their cultivation at our public scitools :—-but what 
human institutions are free from defects? When we-look 
at the long list of Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, Physicians; 
and Scholars of every description, who have beenseducated even 
during the last fifty years at these noble and truly! nationad 
establishments, shaH we for some partial errors, Mod 205 


— § guas aut incuria fudit, 
_ Aut bumana parum cavit Natura,” 


conden 
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condemn the whole system on which they are so liberally. and 
so beneficially conducted ? ds 

6 Dii meliora piis—erroremque hostibus illum.” 


We have now to state, according to our promise, some few 
oints of taste in which we differ from Dr. Gregory, and 
must then bring this critique to a conclusion. . : 

_ After some just remarks (page 26. Vol. I.) 6n the novelty 
and originality of Mr. Burke’s sallies of wit, ‘which every 
reader must admire, (though we by no means highly estimate 
the argumentative powers of that florid orator,) Dr. Gregory 
observes that ‘ some writers of very secondary talents have ac- 
quired much temporary and transient fame by an air of 
novelty. Among these I cannot but rank the author of 
Tristram Shandy ; and the Sentimental Journey, &c. In these 
most unclassical productions, we see all regard to connection 
and arrangement thrown aside ; the reader is frequently left 
to help himself to a meaning ; or, if there is one, it is such 
as no two men understand alike; sentiment is strangely 
mingled with attempts at wit ; and both introduced with little 
apparent design.’—This is severe indeed ; let us examine 
whether it be just. ‘That Sterne’s productions are unclassical, 
in point of language, we must most strenuously deny ; for, 
as to the arrangement and connection of sentences, we chal- 
lenge any advocate of any author to produce more beautiful 
specimens of harmonious and rounded periods from that 
_ author, than we can produce from Sterne. He balances words 
to a fault ; and, if the echo of sound and sense be any thing 
beyond delusion, that echo is assuredly to be found in his 
writings. As to matter, Sterne is professedly a loose, ram- 
bling, desultory author ; a sort of after-dinner-companion, 
who moralizes without method, and laughs when he can, 
That he deals too much in double entendre is certain: but 
this, although too often an imputation on his sense of pro- 
priety, is surely no charge against his ingenuity. On matters 
of feeling and humour it is impossible to argue: but we be- 
lieve that- few readers ever perused the story of Le Fevre 
without sympathy ; or viewed Uncle ‘Toby’s military ap- 
roaches to his mock siege of Dendermond, or his amorous ap- 
roaches at his real siege of the widow Wadman, without a 
smile.—-But, as Sterne himself says, “ there is no disputing 
about hobby-horses.” 4 

Dr. Gregory observes (page 80. Vol. I.) that ¢ it is not a 
very easy matter to determine the era of pure English ; but I 
think we should not look farther back than the Revolution. 


Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Hobbes, and even Temple, are 
. scarcely 
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_ &cartely to be considered as authorities in this respect.’—This, 
_ in our opinion, is too starch and hypereritical. If we. are 
alarmed at the usé of words now growing: obsolete, . but 
sanctioned by such authority, must we not have recourse to 
synonymes imported from the French, or other foreign lan- 
guages? Or let us endeavour, with a judicious boldness, to ‘ 
revive the good old. English phrases which are ccnsecrated, 
we may almost say, by the adoption of the glorious writers f 
of the age of Elizabeth and the first and second Stuart ; af- | 
_ terward indeed observing, with a cautious eye, the courtly m- q 
novations on our language which were so generally made in | 
_ the reign of Charles the Second, but, with equal if not in- 
creased veneration, imitating the authors of the time of Anne ; | 
—a time, although not s fruitful in original and transcendent | 
genius as the former period, yet perhaps on the whole justly 
denominated the Augustan age of English literature. 
We confess that we are pleased to hear so respectable a writer of 
as Dr. Gregory maintain that ¢ this nation has been little in- 
debted to the literature of France.’ This is a species of 
nationality in which we are not ashamed to partake, because 
we firmly believe it to be founded on a true and real superi- 
ority 3, far different from that mixture of overweening pride 
and sordid selfishness, that ill-grounded confidence in our 
strength and dreadful exposure of our contracted policy, | 
which have marked the vice of Jehn-Bullism in latter days. 
| We cannot agree with Dr. Gregory in thinking that vul-. L 


Vind pt 


garity is a more dangerous fault in composition than affecta- 
tion. The former, surely, in some degree carries its own 
antidote with it ; since those writers cannot be extensively 
popular, who offend against the language of the majority, or at 
all events the preponderating part of their readers. No defect: ’ 
is so soon discovered (nay, so often imagined) as vulgarity in | 
the present age. We live in a very pretty, gentlemanly, 
season. If we may use a metaphor, we have but few Hotspurs 
in any department of the state, and many “ popinjays,”. similar- F 
to that fine-spoken beau who demanded the warrior’s prison+: | 
ers. Authors, too, are peculiarly delicate,—we mean popular- 
authors, — which is the point that we are endeavouring:'to 
prove ; namely, that no danger exists that excessive coarseness 
of style should become pleasing to the public or prevalent in: . 
our days. On the contrary, we may perhaps be perfumed ; x; a 
to death (to return to our metaphor) by the feminine. refine=- ° 
ments of modern phraseology, though we have no chance +of:: - | 
expiring under the influence of its manly strength: On 
these grounds we cannot coincide with the. author :im-his’~ 
censure of Lord Kames, when that writer speaks of the come+”: 
Rev, Marcu, 1810. Ss *  yodiegiz 
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Petite is never palled ; expectation never disappointed. The changes 
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dies of Aristophanes as ‘ qwallowing in looseness and detrac- 
tion ;” though Dr. G. is right when he observes on the false 
metaphor of this expression. ' : 

In page 152 of his second volume, the Doctor hazards the 
extraordinary assertion that ‘he can give little commendation 
to the numbers of Lucretius.’ Is the poet who created Virgil 
(as completely as Dryden created Pope,) to be thus men- 
tioned ?—Lucretius, were he not embarrassed by his philo- 
sophical subject, would be poetical throughout his work. He 
2s poetical, in point of harmony, almost in every passage 5 «in 
point of expression he was condemned to be prosaic. His 
pauses, his cadences, his whole rhythm, are even more varied 
than those of Virgil. Though we may admire the smoothness 
of the copy, it has not the grandeur of the original rough- 


- draught; and this may be said of Dryden and of Pope, as 


we might establish by quotation. 

With much better judgment, in our opinion, Dr. Gregory 
observes (page 154. Vol. 2.) that * Horace’s Art of Poetry has 
always appeared to him to consist of detached remarks upon 
poetry in general ; written with the usual ease and spirit‘of 
the author ; and seeming in some measure connected with the 
Fpistle to Augustus.’—The want of method in Horace is in- 
deed plainly observable ; and Dr. G.’s remarks on this subject, 
as well as on the same deficiency in the philosophical treatises of 
Cicero, appear to us to be correct and convincing. The bright 
but desultory genius of these writers poured forth excellent 
observations on all matters that occurred to their inquiry, and 
as they occurred, but seemed to disdain or to be incapable of 
methodical arrangement. Yet well does Dr. Gregory urge, in 
palliation of this defect of system in Horace and in Pope, 
(we allude to the critical writings of each,) that ¢ criticism, as a 
science, cannot be reduced to rule ; at least without applying 
it to every department of literature ;—and well does he add, 
with regard to Pope, ¢ that if the early age (not more than 


twenty) at which he wrote the Essay on Criticism be con- 


sidered, it must be accounted an unexampled production.’ 

We fully agree, too, with Dr. G.’s opinion of Dr. Johnson’s 
imitations of Juvenal. Nay, we will go farther; we think 
that they are equal in most parts, and in many superior, to their 
original. , 

The panegyric on Shakspeare (page 253) is delightful : 


‘His Dramas, after a lapse of two centuries, are still gazed at 
with unabated ardour by the populace, are still read with admiration 
by the scholar, They interest the old and the young ; the gallery 
and the pit ; the people and the critic. At their representation, ap- 
of 
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of fashion have not cast him into shade ; the variations of language 
have not rendered him obsolete. His plots are lively, and command 
attention ; his characters are still new and striking, and his wit 13 
fertile, even to exuberance.’ 


We can only refer to an admirable contrast between the 
eloquence of Mr. Pitt and that of Mr. Fox, in these volumes. 
To. the striking resemblance. of the former to Cicero in the 
copious rhetoric of his orations, and of the latter to Demos- 
thenes in his close and animated logic, we have already ad- 
verted. This is a point which Dr. Gregory has not. sufh- 
ciently considered, or indeed mentioned : but we have fed 
what has been excellently described by a French writer, as to 
the effect of the oratory of Cicero and of Demosthenes, and 
we may apply it, mudatis mutandis, most:strictly to our own 
countrymen :— How charmingly, how divinely does this man 
speak !” exclaimed the fascinated audience of Cicero.—** Let 
us go and fight Philip !” said the hearers of Demosthenes. . - 

We must now take our leave of this last production of Dr. 
Gregory’s pen ; and sincerely do we regret that it is the last. 
Although, in so extensive a course of literary - observation, 
many subjects may be superficially treated, and some erroneous 
judgments may be passed on the numerous authors who,come 
under review, yet on the whole we must repeat our high 
praise of this production, and again recommend it to be placed 
in every youthful scholar’s library at the side of his Blair and 


his Rollin. H Oo a g 
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Art. VI. 4 Body of Theology, principally practical. In a Series of 
Lectures. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. Oxon. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
About 540 Pages in each Volume. 18s. Boards. Mawman. 


ie is often the boast of the vicious that they follow nature, 

but no boast can be more completely fallacious, If the 
Supreme Ruler be possessed af moral attributes, if those attri- 
butes be displayed in the government of his rational creatures, 
and if his approbation of virtue and disapprobation of vice be 
manifested in the constitution of our being as well as in the 
administration of Providence, Natural Religion is no imaginary 
system, nor can the violation of its laws be justly considered 
as an obedience of nature. To combat modern Infidelity with 
success, and to prevent that triumph which it generally obtains 
when in league with the passions, it is necessary to advert to 
first principles, to consider the real language which the creation 
holds to .man as a moral agent, and to point out how firmly 


Revelation stands when it is bottomed on the incontestible 
S 2 a doctrines 
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doctrines of Natural Religion. Genuine theology and sourid 
‘mortality proceed from the same source ; and the latter almost 
necessarily depends on the former. _ | parr ane 
-. For this reason, a body of theology, which, discarding fan- 
ciful theories and thé jargon of polemics, developes and ex- 
plains the source of those principles which encourage virtue 
and point to immortality, is at all times of the greatest im- 
apt peed and was never more wanted than in our day. We 
lave always applauded the liberal arid philosophic spirit which 
pervaded Mr. Fellowes’s former ptblications, and are not dis- 
posed on the preserit occasion to be avaricious of our praise. 
We cannot, indeed, but feel some regret on account of the 
prolixity of the work; being fully persuaded that the matter 
might have been compressed with advantage into less compass: 
ah the subjects of the lectures are all interesting; and if Mr. F. 
as written more than was absolutely necessary, he has written 
it well. He seems to haye been little affected by the obloquy 
which his freedom of discussion has excited; he does not disguise 
his opinions, though his mode of displaying them never invites 
controversy; and in the cases which we shall notice, in 
which he differs from the generality of Christians, he subjoins 
reasons for the singularity of his ideas. His great endea- 
vour, lie tells us, has been to manifest and to infuse the true 
spirit of practical religion; he seems powerfully to have felt 
this spirit in his own mind ; and that man must have a soul of 
; avery debased and grovelling cast, who ean read these lessons 
without at least resolving on effecting some moral improvement 
of himself. 
Some persons may expect, in a system of theology, to find 
a formal demonstration of the existence of God: but the 
author takes this truth for granted, or at least refers us for the 
proof of it to the works of nature, and commences his course 
of lectures with an able dissertation on the Divine Moral Go- 
vernment; in which the traces and evidences of a superin- 
tending or providential administration, favourable to virtue and 
adverse to vice, notwithstanding the necessary characters of 
‘a probationary state, are éxhibited in a forcible and satisfac- 
tory manner. It is justly observed that ‘ if some habits of 
action Have a tendency to produce pleasure, and others pain, 
or if virtue be, in the majority of instances, associated with 
happiness, and vice with misery, it is plain that we are living 
in a world in which there is a superintending moral goverq- 
ment, or in which our conduct is subject to laws, which we 
¢annot violate with impunity.’ This. semark is trengthened 
by that which follows : eT (Gea tld 192 
© Surely 
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_ © Surely the moral government of the Creator is clearly discerned 
in having placed vs in such circumstances, that virtue is always, on 
the whole, found to be more our interest, than vice; that the one 18 
productive of a greater degree and a purer kind of pleasure than the 
others that the one is the excellence, and the other the degradation 
of ouf nature ; that the one elevates us'to the’rank of higher intelli- 
gences, and the other depresses us helow the level of the irrational 
creation... And if in the common course of -things,-and amid the 
clash of human interests, greater, encouragement and reward. be, in 
any degree, afforded to the, practice of. humility, patience, tempe- 
rance, truth, justice, and humanity, than to the contrary, or only 
in such a degree as still to leave the temptations to pride, querulouse 
ness, sensuality, falsehood, cruelty, and oppression, force to operate 
on the mind, it is sufficient to prove a moral government, considered 
a3 adapted toa state of discipline; to a probationary world. And 
what particularly deserves attention, in the consideration of a question 
so momentous and so interesting, is that, independant of the force of 
habit, and the contagion.of example, vice has nothing like a natural 
auxiliary in the mind or heart; -that the whole constitution of our 
‘nature on the contrary does contain in it the principles of an invetee. 
-rate hostility to vice ; while all our natural sentiments and affections 
are found aptly and almost spontaneously to marshal themselves 
under the banners of virtue, as long as they obey the supremacy of 
conscience.” 


In the lecture intitled Life a State of Probation, the properties 
of such a state are considered ; and from the adaptation of our 
nature to our present circumstances, from the tendencies of 
virtue and vice, and from the faculty which we possess of ad- 
vancing in and of acquiring habits of virtue, the intention of 
Providence respecting us in a Future State is inferred : 


‘ In this life we clearly see that men in some measure enjoy hap- 
piness or suffer misery according to the morality of their actions, thet 
virtue produces a grateful satisfaction and vice inquietude and woe, 
that there are evident tendencies in vice and virtue to occasion a greater 
degree of pleasure or of pain than they actually do occasion here, and 
thar, notwithstanding the seemingly confused and fortuitous distri« 
bution of temporal advantages, the happiness of men is iu no small 
measure dependant on their conduct. ‘These and other things clearly 
corroborate the doctrine: of religion, that this life is a state of triak3 
and they in fact furnish so many palpable instances of its. existence.’— 

‘ The circumstances of temptation in which we are placed are.ne= 
cessary toa state of trial; for such. a life supposes motives to very 
opposite lines of conduct, drawing one way by the allurement.of 
present gratification, and impelling another by the prospect of future 
good; and these very circumstances, difficult and discouraging as 
they may seem, are wisely adapted to form in us more firm arid vie 

gorous habits of virtue than we could otherwise acquire ; and conse- 
‘quently-to fit us for a higher state of enjoyment, for which we could 
not otherwise be prepared.’ ae er a 
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‘lo the best of men in all ages, some sceptical doubts have 
occasionally occurred respecting the object of the Divine Ad- 
ministration, on noticing the temporary prosperity of sinners 
and the misfortunes of the righteous: but these doubts have 
arisen rather from a hasty and superficial glance, than from a 
serious and patient examination of the cases. We are too apt to 
contemplate the present life as an isolated state of existence, to 
forget that we see but a part and not the whole of our being, 
and to be unmindful that to us the government of God must in 
some respects be inscrutable : yet enough is manifested to con- 
vince us of its benevolence, and to reconcile us to the trials 
which it presents : | 


‘If (says Mr. F.) this world be the beginning of our existence ; 
if it be the first link in that endless chain of being, or in other words, 
the first step in those innumerable gradations of intellectual life for 
which we are designed, then we may allege most wise and beneficent 


reasons for the small share of genuine bliss and joy, and the large | 


portion of heartfelt care and woe, which are the natural inheritance 
of this mortal life. For if we be capable, as we evidently are, of a 
high degree of happiness, and at the same time are progressive in the 
scale of being, it seems better that we should begin our course in a 
state and in-circumstances which admit of only a small and low degree 
of happiness, than that we should be made all at once as happy as we 
are capable of being ; and if we be progressive in happiness, and if 
the happiness which we enjoy in every succeeding gradation in the 
scale of intelligence be susceptible of increase, by comparison with 
our condition in the states through which we have already passed, 
then our present sufferings, much as they are naw the subject of 
complaint, and the source of distrust, may be the occasion of joy, 
and the increase of our bliss in all the revolutions of time. Hence 
we may conceive how the afflictions, even of the just, which are not 
intended as the correctives of immorality, afford no uncertain indi- 
cations of the beneficence of God : hence we may discern how those 
that sow in tears shall reap iu joy ; how the righteous are perfected 
by suffering, and how the multiplied distresses and agonizing pangs 
of the holy Jesus, while they confirmed the sincerity of his intentions, 
and were fitted to instruct and benefit all succeeding generations by 
their example, contributed to advance him to the most exalted pitch 
of felicity and glory.’ 


As the doctrine of a Future State is important towards the 
elucidation of ‘moral difficulties in the Divine Administration, 
and as a perfect character was requisite for our pattern, the 
author proceeds next to display the Necessity of the Christian 
Revelation; the divine origin’ of which is considered as 
clearly deducible from its nice and accurate adaptation to the 


state, to the faculties, and to the exigencies of man. Here the 


author enters into an ingenious disquisition on the tendency of 
Christianity to promote the -progress of civilization, by the 
diffusion 
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diffusion of the benevolent principle; ‘and he contends that the 

gospel can be preached with very little prospect of success to 

mere savages. Instead of adopting the well-meant but ill-_ 
digested plans of some missionaries, he coincides in the views 

of those not less sensible than amiable Quakers in Americay 

who prefaced their attempts to convert the Indians in the 

back-settlements, by sending persons to instruct’ them ‘in the 

arts of civilized life, to present them with those implements ’ 
and tools which are employed in husbandry and in building, ° 
and to teach them their use : 


‘ It is among the social haunts of civilized man that the Christian 
doctrine finds the most proper soil for its culture and increase. ‘To 
preach ‘Christianity to barbarians who have hardly reached the first’ 
rudiments of social life, is almost as fruitless an attempt as to scatter 
the seeds of tropic plants among Siberian wilds. The Apostles made 
their first essay to propagate the Christian doctrine, not among the 
freebooters of the Desert, or the vagrant tribes of Scythia, but in the 
most polished cities of Asia and Europe, where information was most’ 
generally diffused, a spirit of inquiry most awake, and the arts of 
civilized life best known. For as the essence of Christianity consists 
in the practice of the most diffusive and refined benevolence, we have 
little chance of teaching it with success among those who, from the 
necessity of their circumstances, are almost solely occupied in the pur- 
suit of selfish and solitary gratifications. Before, then, we endeavour 
to spread the Christian doctrine among barbarians, it seems right, in 
order the more readily to pave the way for its admission, to begin by 
instructing them in the arts of civilized life; for without some degree 
of civilization, there can be no respect for the common decencies of 
life ; and a beastial grossness in the external behaviour is absolutely 
incompatible with any thing like purity of morals.’ 


When we advance to the lecture on Rational Analogies and 
Probabilities in favour of a Future Life, the author reminds us 
of the arguments employed by Butler and Baxter on the sub- 
ject: but he evades the difficulty which has been so often urged 
by sceptics against the Resurrection of the body, that the 
order of Nature is succession and not reproduction, by main- 
taining that the individual consciousness of the soul is inde- 
pendent of the body, that it can preserve its powers and enjoy- 
ments without the body, and that the language of scripture in 
reference to this subject must be considered as mere figure and 
allegory. .So singular an opinion, in direct opposition to the 
declaration of various passages in the Gospels and Epistles, 
required more explanation than is given: but the author excuses 
himself, in a note, from entering the lists of controversy, and 
is contented with stating his own views: 


—6XTn mentioning a future life, our Lord seems to have spoken of the 
resurrection of the body, in compliance with the common: hopes and 
34 feelings 
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feelings of the more ignorant part of mankind, who, not considering 
the nature of spirit, and not knowing in what personal identity con- 
gists, are apt to imagine that the body constitutes the man ; and that 
there can be no continuation of the same person without a continua- 
tion of the same outward visible corporeal personality. Hence, in 
order to render the general truth of a future life more striking to the 
sense, and better suited to our gross cdnceptions, the blessed and 
tenderly compassionating Jesus speaks of it under the idea of acorporeal 
resurrection ; thongh from several incidental hints and intimations in 
the Scripture, we have good ground for believing that he did not 
intend his words to be literally understood, but as adapted to the 
common intelligences and ordinary conceptions of mankind. It may 
be said that the resurrection of our Lord was a corporeal resurrec- 
tion ; but though the resurrection of our Lord afforded an irrefra- 
gable proof of a future life, we can by no means argue that we shall 
rise again in the same body in the way which he did, when there 
was a particular reason which rendered such a resurrection necessary 
in his case, and when there are reasons which would render it absurd 
in ours; for our Lord rose in the body on purpose to give his dis- 
ciples a visible and palpable proof of his resurreetion, and to preclude 
all possible cavil about the identity of the person, or the reality of the 
fact.’ ; 

The Future Judgment is considered also as a mere scenic 
representation, intended to impress common minds; and the 
soul 1s supposed immediately on quitting the body to pass, 


' according to its deserts, which are known to the Deity, into 


that state to which it belongs. Many objections, however, 
will be made to this representation. In the case of our Saviour, 


‘it will be asked what became of his body; and in the case of 


his people, what are we to understand of the glorified bodies 
into which thejr natura! bodies ave promised to be transformed ? 


| According to Mr. Fellowes, souls are united to bodies on their 


entrance into this life, but these bodies are not to encumber 
them in the next. By his scheme, the perplexities which attend 


the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body are avoided: but 


the difficulty of reconciling it with the representations con- 


tained in the N, T. remains, 
We proceed to the lecture intitled the Mosaic Dispensation 


preparatory to the Christian Dispensation, Here Mr, F, exhibits 
the striking féatures of the Jewish religion; and, by repre- 


senting the moral imperfections of the Law as amended and its 
restricted doctrines as enlarged by the Prophets, he would lead 


‘us to regard the Prophetic Dispensation as supplementary ‘to 


the Law, and essentially preparatory to the Gospel. It is very 
manifest to the readers of the O. T. that the refreshing notion 
of the efficacy of repentance, and the exhilirating doctrine of a fu- 
ture state, are not so largely stated and loudly reiterated by Moses 
as 
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as by the prophets: but,.nevertheless,.in the -Law the placa- 
bility of the Divine Nature is represented by Jehovah himself 
to be his glory. See Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. > : 


To the lectures on the Excellence of the Christian Religion ; 
on the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and the Imitation of Christ; on 
the Future Judgment; on Moral Reformation; on the Gains and 
Pleasures of Goodness 3 and on Prayer, including that part of | it 
which is called Thanksgiving ; much consideration is due, since 
they abound with matter of the highest practical interest, and 
‘are calculated to excite that rational devotion and to brace the 
mind to that high-toned morality, which accompany an esti- 
mate and conduct of life that truly emanate from Christian 
principles. ; 

We do not recollect any publication in which the real essence 
of the Gospel of Jesus, which may be said to consist of 
Love to God and Love to Man, is more neatly explained or more 
rationally and engagingly recommended, than in the three lec- 
‘tures at the beginning of Mr. Fellowes’s second volume. The 
importance of our love of God towards eminence in virtue is 
placed.in the clearest light ; and the love of our neighbour, or 
the cultivation of the benevolent principle, is demonstrated to 
be more conducive to individual happiness than obedience to 
the narrow and sordid dictates of selfishness. Mr. F. urges us to 
attempt a victory over such selfish and malevolent propensities, 
whatever struggles and difficulties it may cost, since this vic- 
tory will be in its fruits the most sweet and satisfactory of 
triumphs. He tells us that ‘the good of others, when we envy 
it, is our loss; but, when we rejoice in it, is our gain.” Thevirtue 
of Charity, in the Gospel sense of the term, is represented as 
the most enviable of all moral attainments. In short, he proves 
the truth of the poet’s assertion that ‘ self-love and social are 
the same ;” or that self-love and the love of our neighbour, 


though at the first view so very discordant in their operations 
and tendencies, yet, when rightly appreciated and duly exer- 
cised, eventually coincide and are completely identified 


‘He, who was intimately versed in the constitution of man, made 


-telflove the rule and the measure of benevolence ; and when Jevus 
delivered this precept, “ thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” 


he certainly intended to intimate, that we cannot love ourselves so 
well as we ought, without loving our fellow-creatures as well as our- 
selves ; and that an adherence to this enlarged rule of life would be 
found eventually more conducive even to our individual enjoyment, 
than any more confined and more selfish principle of conduct?” 


That precept, which the antients considered as divine, ‘Know 
thyself,”—or the Duty. of Self-Examinationy—is next discussed ; 
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and the consequences resulting from the cultivation or the 
neglect of a right moral knowlege of ourselves are fully 
displayed. 

‘The object of the lecture on the Moral Constitution of Man, 
the Particular and General Affections, and the Genius of Patriat- 
ism, is to analyze the complex structure of the mental system, 
to exhibit the combined force of its different propensities and 
faculties, to explain the action and re-action of the particular 
and the general affections, (or in what way the general desire of 
our own good harmonizes with a general regard to the good of 
others,) and to exhibit Patriotism as a particular affection, sub- 
ordinate to the principle of universal benevolence. Mr. Fellowes 

rofesses himself in these discussions to be indebted to Bishop 
Butler, who is styled ‘ the most profound thinker that ever sat 
on the episcopal bench ;’ and in our opinion he ought to have 
referred us to the Bishop’s sermons, particularly those on Hu- 
man Nature, Compassion, and the Love of our Neighbour, where 
many of Mr. F.’s ideas will be found. | 

The following short extract will remind the classical reader 
of that beautiful passage of Cicero, ‘* Cari sunt Parentes,” &c. 


‘ Patriotism is one of our partieular affections, which seems most 
remote from self-love, and approaches nearest to the verge of that 

eneral benevolence which christianity inspires. As general benevo- 
lence includes patriotism, so patiiotism, which is limited to a more 
confined sphere of action, includes friendship, family love, and, in 
short, all our individual attachments.’ 


Instead of analyzing the lecture on Compassion, we shall ex- 
tract the conclusion, which affords a correct view of our nature 


respecting its capacity of enduring pleasure and pain: 


¢ Pleasure and pain, when carried to a certain pitch, both debili- 
tate and destroy, but pleasure will be found to debilitate more and 
to destroy sooner than pain. Yor the animal fibre is so constructed, 
that pleasure, when carried at all beyond the line of mediocrity, is 
more injurious to it than pain. [njoyments above the temperature of 
mediocrity, act more fatally on the system than afflictions above the 
mediocrity of pain. For it is astonishing what a degree, and what 
a length of suffering the individual will endure, and often without 
any sensible injury to his constitution, while any pleasure, in the 
same proportion both as to quantity and continuance, would infallibly 
ruin and shorten his days. ‘The inhabitant of the cold climate, who 
is apparently more conversant with pain, usually enjoys better health, 
greater strength, and longer life, than the inhabitant of the hot, who 
1s more readily and more copiously supplied with the materials of 
sensitive enjoyment. Instances of longevity are more common among 
those who have been used to rather a spare and abstemious diet, than 
among those who fare sumptuously every day, and whose tables groan 


with the luxuries of the east and of the west. 
¢ Though 
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¢ Though, in this probationary life, Providence has destined the 
majority of us to so large a portion of suffering, yet, in the economy 
of nature, the constitution of the world, and, above all, the nature 
of man, we may discern evident traces, not of hig indifference to, 
but of his compassion for, our sufferings. And among the proofs 
of this benignant disposition in the great Creator of all things, may 
be reckoned the general tendency of suffering to promote even our 
physical and always our moral benefit, the various antidotes to, or 
alleviations of, pain and misery, with whiclethe world abounds, and, 
above all, the divine principle of compasgion, which is planted in the 
breast of man, and which causes him not only to commiserate, but 
impels him to relieve the distresses of his brother-man.’ 

Even those qualities of our nature which seem to be, at first 
sight, opposite to Benevolence, such as Anger and Resentment, 
are shewn in a subsequent lecture to have been given for wise 
purposes, and within certain limits to be innocent in their 
operation : but, as these feelings are more commonly carried to 
excess than restrained within lawful bounds, considerations are 
offered which tend to moderate their violence, and to dispose 
the heart to the forgiveness of injuries rather than to the in- 
dulgence of revenge. 

In the lecture on a Pacific Disposition, the character of a true 
lover of peace is well drawn, and the means of promoting it in 
all the intercourses of society are forcibly urged. Mr. F.’s ra- 
tional views of religion are in perfect accordance with the 
benevolence of his heart ; and he justly remarks that ¢ a breach 
of charity is the worst heresy of which we can be guilty.’ 

As it is an undoubted fact that we more often offend in word 
than in any. other way, and as calumny and detraction, or 
contumelious and degrading expressions of others, are the 
poisons which secretly destroy the cordiality of neighbourhoods, 
a discourse on the Government of the Tongue (for which St. 
Janres has furnished an apposite text) is properly subjoined 
to arguments in favour of a pacific disposition: but, while Mr. 
Fellowes enters his solemn protest against the language of ma- 
levolence, blasphemy, and obscenity, he is an advocate for that 
innocent sprightliness and hilarity of conversation which form 
the sal volatile of society ; and lest some persons should suppose 
that our Lord’s censure of ‘every idle word” includes this kind 
of discourse, Mr. F. remarks that the term agya, which is 
rendered id/e, means ‘ perverse, wicked, or flagitious.’” Yet 
this lecturer is aware of the too frequent tendency of colloquial 
discourse ; and therefore he subjoins a hint which may be ap- 
plicable to every parish in the kingdom : 

¢ That kind of pleasantry should be carefully avoided in conversae 
tion which consists in sneering at others ; in saying ill-natured things 
of them ; in under-rating their excellences or exaggerating their de- 
fects. That jocularity is sinful which has the least tincture of male- 

volence » 
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resolve on taking a copious draught of its waters, 
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volence ; and surely he cannot but be malevolent, who is continually 
endeavouring to raise a laugh at the expence of others, to torture 
them with feelings of embarrassment, or to depress them with a sense 
of inferiority. Nothing tends to excite ill-will so bitter, or aversion 
so lasting, as ill natured sayings, acrimonious taunts, and malevolent 
suggestions. For an insult is more apt to rankle in the heart than an 
injury. Hence we ought carefully to avoid this practice, if it were 
only for the sake of avoiding the hate of our fellow-creatures, and of 
not producing incurable animositics. But we ought also to avoid 
it from higher motives, froma conviction that it tends to corrupt our 
own hearts, and to generate in us a malevolent disposition that must 
finally prove a great obstruction to our peace here, and a certain ruin 
of our happiness hereafter. And let us consider that we have all 
faults enough ourselves, without dwelling invidiously or discoursing 
malicionsly on the follies and imperfections, the mistakes and over- 
sights of our neighbour ; and as the errors and defects of our neigh- 
bour can seldom be mentioned without malevolence, they can seldom 
be canvassed without sin; and it will usually be found, that as far as 
relates to the character of others, there is a stronger infusion of malice 
in ludicrous representation than in open iwvective or serious rebuke. 
Do we not know that a fair character is of the last importance and 
that it ought not to be lightly aspersed or wantonly arraigned! Or 
have we so little charity as to imagine that the reputation of our. 
neighbour is of such trifling consequence as not to be put in compe- 
tition with a broad grin, an arch simper, or a loud laugh ?” 


Want of space (the excuse which we are so often obliged 
to make, when we truly wish to oblige both the author and 
our readers by a fuller account) must be our apology for 
taking no notice of the lectures on Oaths, Evil-Speaking, Slander, 
Detraction, Rash-Judgment, and a meddhng. Disposition. We 


must also pass over those on Swbjection to the Divine Will as 


exemplified in the conduct of Jesus, on Contentment, and on 
Patience: but, as the last lecture has this attractive title, « Ze 


only a to be happy, and the true constituents’ of Happiness, we 
will indulge our readers with its sum and substance, which is 


given in the few following words: ¢ It is only in a virtuous 


conduct, or in a life regulated by the precepts of justice and 
true holiness, that genuine pleasure consists and true joy can 
be found.’ 

These lectures contain abundant matter for the practical 
preacher, and may be exhibited with very little alteration in 
the form of sermons: yet we think that they might rather 
have been intitled a Body of Morality, than a mere Body of 
Theslogy; or at least that the two terms should have ‘been urited. 
From the commencement to the conclusion, a current of .the 
purest ethics flows with such beauty and spirit, that he who 
surveys it can possess neither taste nor virtue if he does not 
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Art. VIL. An Attempt to show by what Means the United Kingdom 
and the World may be saved from Subjection to France, without the 
Abolition, in Great Britain and Ireland, of all Distinctions on 


Account ‘of Religion. $8vo. pp. 389. 7s. Od. Boards. 
Hatchard. | ) 
\ 7E*have seldom met with a composition that was more de- 

fective in arrangement than this. It has no table of con- 
tents, nor any division into books, chapters, or sections. The 
verbose title-page has not the merit of being very definite, 
and yet, vague as it is, it supplies the only clue to the contents of 
the volume. After considerable research, however, we have 
found out that this production’ may be divided into three 
parts; rst. a treatise on our military force ; 2d. an argument 
‘against Catholic claims ; and 3d. a disquisition on foreign 
politics and the state of Europe. The mixture of such he 
terogeneous topics affords,,in the first instance, no very flat- 
tering promise ; and the reader’s expectations will not be 
elevated as his acquaintance with his author becomes more 
‘intimate. One of the introductory sentences is as follows: 
'€ Let us then take (page 3) a general view of the state of the 
world as it is, and as we may apprehend it is likely to be to an 
indefinite period.” What accuracy can we expect from a writer 
who deals in such extensive propositions ? 

The first twenty pages are occupied by a disquisition om 
‘the power and designs of France ; after which we have a 
long and minute commentary on our military system, par- 
ticularly our militia, trained men, and volunteers. It would 
have afforded us pleasure to have laid before our readers the 
ideas of an intelligent writer on these topics, which, though 
frequently discussed, are still very little understood : but the 
want of method and comprehension, which prevails in this 
work, would render an analysis of its contents a painful and 
unproductive task : the author having in fact no comprehen- 
sive views or leading principles to govern his conclusions. 
‘Amid a mass of prolix and desultory details, a few ingenious 
and judicious notions occur,—wantes in gurgite vasto: such, for 
instance, as the recommendation (. 41.) that every officer 
appointed to discipline the people should be m a situation of 
individual responsibility ; and that a branch of duty should not 
be divided between two or more persons, the effect of which 
ts to produce negligence in some, if not in all of them. Simi- 
lar praise is due to the advice, (p. 45) though not novel 
nor original, to accustom recruits to military exercises on an 
extensive scale, such as marches and manceuvres on rough and 
‘varied ground. ‘The author dwells also very properly on the. 
importance of drilling boys at school; and (page 56) onthe 
facility 
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facility of making numerous corps. of marksmen out of the 
population at large. We cannot reconcile ourselves to this 
mode of warfare: but they certainly are a description of 
troops at all times valuable in an inclosed. country like 
England, and have been rendered doubly important to us 
by their augmentation of late years in the French army. 

After having favoured us with a variety of minute direc- 
tions on military discipline, the author proceeds to a discussion 
of the Catholic claims. It will naturally be imagined that a_ 
cause, which has united so many suffrages, and obtained the 
joint support of rival statesmen, is in no great danger from 
the hostility of such an assailant as here appears against it. If 
he fails, however, it is not for want of words, since he has 
bestowed a hundred and fifty pages on this subject. The 
character of his reasoning is the same as in the previous part 
of his book ; discovering, at times, accuracy of local knowlege 
and a capacity for suggesting useful hints, but burying these 
scanty treasures under a cumbrous and unprofitable load. 
Among the praise-worthy passages, may be reckoned his ob- 
servations (page 246.) on the form of church-government in 
Scotland, and its influence on public morals; his complaint 
(p. 256.) of the inequality and inadequacy of clerical in- 
comes in England, and his regret (p. 140.) that Catholic 
officers should be incapable of holding staff-appointments. 
The following short extract is indicative of attention to the 


condition of the Irish peasantry : | 

‘ We must not flatter ourselves that it would be possible for the 
wisest government to remove all the evils which exist in Ireland, 
without the aid of time. . 

‘ In proportion to the advances made in agriculture, we may ex- 
pect to see a change favourable to good order in the condition of 
the peasantry. At present, a great majority of the people live 
chiefly on the produce of a small piece of land, for which, in many 
cases, they pay an exorbitant rent : so that with working occasion- 
ally for hire, they enjoy a sort of precarious and uneasy independ- 
ence. They often want a market for the produce of their land. 
When in possession of a little money, they seldom have a notion of 
laying it by. Though many cross the channel to procure,work, 
but few are dispased to labour steadily at home ; and they live scat- 
tered over the face of the country, in small cabins, frequently at a 
great distance from towns and public roads; but as the value of 
Tand increases, and agricultural enterprise is extended, these small 
tenants will give place to men possessed of capital, estates will be 
divided into farms of considerable extent, and the people will be at 
length addicted to regular labour, becoming altogether more depend- 
ent on_their superiors, and more submissive to legal authority.’ 


Thecensure, however, which we feel it incumbent to bestow on 


this part of the book greatly exceeds the proportion of praise. It 
, abounds 
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abounds with illiberal ideas and loose allegations. We are 
. told (page 182) that the Union would operate to,setard but 
‘not to remove the dangers of Catholic emancipation ; that 
we ought not (p. 143.) © to be continually running up and 
down to redress grievances, remedy defects, and make all 
mankind what they never can be ;’ and (page 151) that the 
repeal of the Act for the Protestant succession to the Crown 
might be dreaded, if the repeal of the Test Act was to take 
place. To the very interesting question, * When are the 
Catholics to hope for a compliance with their petition,” the 
author answers (p. 157), with his usual vagueness, ‘ when- 
ever the reasons now urged against it can be urged no longer.’ 
He defends the restrictions on the Catholics, (page 203) because 
forsooth ‘they are not newly enacted, nor contrary to re- 
ceived opinions, established regulations, and antient practice.’ . 
In case of insurrection, he is for shewing no mercy. * We 
will promise them, (he says) if they. dare to rebel, the reward 
of treason, an ignominious death by the hand of the execu- 
tioners. “Let them not hope for mercy or mitigation of the 
sentence of the law.’ After such language as this, it is amus- 
ing to find the author (page 220) insinuating a claim to the 
character of § meekness and moderation.’ 

The last part of the work contains a disquisition on the 
political state of Europe. It is exempt from the ebullitions of 
temper which are apparent in the arguments against the 
Catholics, but the reasoning 1s debased by similar imbecility. 
‘The writer adopts the vulgar idea (page 293) that © France 
wili give signs of internal weakness as soon as she is forced to 
maintain her armies on her own territory ;’ yet,. notwith- 
standing his belief of this notion, he acquiesces (page 310) inthe 
apparently contradictory idea that ‘ peace may be looked on by 
us as a dangerous experiment.’ ‘The best passage in this part 
of the book is his plan of tactics (p. 353) against an invad- 
ing enemy ; yet even here we find little that can lay claim to 
novelty. ‘ 

We deem it unnecessary to enlarge either our comments on 
or our extracts from this singular production. It exhibits a 
. specimen of the wanderings of a mind, which is by no means 
ill provided as to amount of information, but is greatly defi- 
cient in the essential task of digesting and classifying its stores. 
The author seems to be one of those who let loose their fancy on 
whatever topic occurs to them, whether connected or not with 
the leading objects of their inquiry. His. details are conse. 
quently endless, as is always the case when a writer is incapable 
of general views. He is evidently unaccustomed to composi- 
tion; and we cannat augur much good from any future produce 
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tion of his pen, unless it be composed in a very different 
manner from the present volume. ha 
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Art. VIII. The Letters of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, with some of 
the Letters of her Correspondents. Part the First, containing 
her Letters from an early Age to the Age of Twenty-three. 
Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. M.P., her Nephew and 
Executor. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 128. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1809. 


Wee has not heard of Mrs. Montagu, the Queen of Blue 
Stockings and the Patroness of Black Legs ? Who that 
has moved in the circles of fashion has been a stranger to her 
conversaziones, or literary parties, and her sett of female savans ; 
or who that has ever read the public newspapers is ignorant of 
her singular but benevolent annual entertainment, on May-day, 
of the pitiable tribe of Chimney-sweepers? Mrs. Montagu 
was certainly as well known in England, in the character of a 
bel esprit, as Madame du Deffand, or Mademoiselle de 
P’Espinasse, or any other French female wit, has been on the 


‘Continent ; and since we have lately announced to our readers 


the epistolary productions of some of those Ladies, we are 
glad of the opportunity of placing by the side of them the just 
claims of our fair country-women to similar distinction, and, 
we hope, to equal or superior praise. Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Vesey, and Miss Talbot, have recently passed 
before us in the contest for posthumous fame; and we have 
now to attend a very distinguished member of this female. 
coterie, whose early wit and native archness of style will carry 
her into honourable competition. 

We cannot more fairly introduce the lively volumes before 
us, than by pursuing the little historical sketch relating to the 
author and her family, which the editor has judiciously prefixed 
to them. The circumstances, by which an interesting or a 
striking character is formed, are always in some degree the 
subject of curious speculation; and in the present instance 
they will throw peculiar light on the first operations of a vigo-. 
rous, active, and playful mind,—will explain its acquired bias,— 
account for its habits of thought and feeling,—and afford, we 
think, to every candid judgment a complete apology for any 
ming that we could be tempted to wish different from what we 

nd it. 

Matthew Robinson, Esq. of West Layton in Yorkshire, of 
Coveney in Cambridgeshire, and of Mount-Morris in Kent 
married at the age of eighteen, while a fellow commoner 


in the University of Cambridge, and became the father of 
, twelve 
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twelve children. His large family made it prudent for him 
to spend much of his time at his country-seats, while his heart 
secretly sighed for literary conversation, social. pleasures, -and 
the metropolis. He is described .as a man of great literary 
endowments, and admirable colloquial talents; which are sup- 
posed to have received, however, some tincture of sarcasm 
from the ennui that was inspired by the dulness of a country 
neighbourhood. His economy and his taste were in some 
degree reconciled by a frequent intercourse with the Univer- 
sity, where he was Lrnilidais acquainted with Dr. Middleton, 
and several other distinguished characters. 

_ Of his numerous offspring, it seems probable that his 
daughter Elizabeth was the most conspicuous both for wit and 
beauty: parents, therefore, will hear without surprize that he 
was proud of exhibiting her talents and her charms, that he 
Jaboured to cultivate her mind, and that he loved to encourage 
and applaud her lively sallies. Her brothers were also fond of 
literary pursuits ; and the. whole family were accustomed to 
exercise themselves in frequent and spirited debates, except 
the mother, who was fortunately more prone to listen than to 
speak, and was placed hors de combat by the unenvied pre- 
eminence of presiding, under the title of Speaker, at the dis- 
cussions of the domestic forum : 


‘ Elizabeth’s uncommon sensibility and acuteness of understand- 
ing, as well as her extraordinary beauty as a child, rendered her an 
object of great notice and admiration in the University, and Dr. 
Middleton was in the habit of requiring from her an account of the 
learned conversations at which, in his society, she was frequently 
present ; not admitting of the excuse of her tender age as a disqua- 
lification, but insisting that although at the present time she could 
but imperfectly understand their meaning, she would in future derive 
great benefit from the habit of attention inculcated by this practice.’ 


Is it matter of great astonishment, or severe censure, that a 
young person so educated, so endowed, and so stimulated, 
should cherish some fondness for a studious display of wit, 
should sometimes indulge a natural and highly improved talent 
for satirical representation, or even should sometimes be be- 
trayed by vivacity into what might be called a little pertness and. 
petulance ? Is it extraordinary that the ambition to shine as a 
correspondent should appear in the letters of such a person af. 
the age of fourteen, or even earlier, when she probably knew 
that they were desired only to be exhibited ? That she has im: 
general been most successful in the attempt, that most of her 
pictures are highly brilliant, and that most of her remarks are at 
once shrewd and playful, it were not merely want of candor 
but want of discernment to deny. a Sty iyi 
- Rey. Marcu, r81o. ys ~~ ae 
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In the ruling passions of her father, his love of Hterature, 
society, and London, and his hatred of dulness and the country, 
the young lady appears to have cordially sympathized. The 
following specimen occurs in her fourteenth year: 


: . 

fe Horton, Jan. 27, 1733,.I hope I shall have the pleasure of a 
paying my respects to your Ladyship soon, for though Lamtired  ~ 
of the country, to my great satisfaction, I am not so much so as my 
papa; he is a little vapoured, and last night after two hours silence 
he broke out into a great exclamation against the country, ,and con- 
cluded in saying, that living in the country was sleeping with one’s 
eyes open; if he sleeps-all day I am sure he dreams very much of 
London. What makes this place more dull is, my brothers are none 
of them here: two of them went away about a fortnight ago, and 
ever since my papa has ordered me to put a double quantity of saffron 
in his tea.. I beg you would not niention a word of this to my papa, 
when he has the honour of sceing you, for fear he should think I 


make too free with him.’ 
We interpose a little liarmless caricature, from a letter written 
in the same year to the Duchess of Portland : | 


‘ Tam surprised that my answer to your Grace’s letter has never 
reached your hands. I fent it immediately to Canterbury by the 
servant of a gentleman who dined here, and I suppose he forgot to 
put itia the post. 1 am reconciled to the carelessness of the fellow, 
since it has procured to me so particular a mark of your concern. If 
my letter were sensible, what would be its mortification, that, instead 
of having the honour to kiss your Grace’s hands, it must Ite confined - =. 
in the footman’s pocket, with greasy gloves, rotten apples, mouldy 
nuts, a pack of dirty cards, and the only companion of its sort, a 
tender epistle from his sweet-heart, ‘tru tell Deth.”? Perhaps by 
its situation subject to be kicked by his master every morning, till at 
last, by ill usage and rude company, worn too thin for any other 
use, it may make its exit in lighting a tobacco pipe. I believe the 
fellow who lost my letter knew very well how ready I should be to 
supply it with another ’ 


In the very next page, the business of a country life returns 
in all its horrors, and is instantly turned into * a mirth-moving 
jest 2” . | 

¢ I am extremely glad Lady Oxford has found so much benefit by 
the Bath waters; we talked of going to Bath, but my papa is so 
well that it is laid aside. I am very glad my papa has recovered his 
health, or rather his spirits, for that was all he wanted; but F 
should have been better pleased if he had gone to Bath first, to have: 
attributed his cure to that circumstance. One common objection to 
the country 1s, one sees no faces but those of one’s own family ; but. 
my papa thinks he has found a remedy for that, by teaching me to 
draw ; but then he husbands these faces in so cruel a manners, that 
he brings me sometimes a nose, sometimes an eye at a time ; but on 


the King’s birth-day, as it was a festival, he brought me out a he 
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Face with its mouth wide open. If I could draw well enough, I 
would send Miss W. her own musty face. I am sorry Le Brun has 
Not seen it, that he might have put it in his book of drawings among 
the faces that express the bev setifis ; but he has none that ex- 
press mustiness.’ 


~The last conceit is pursued with great humour at the 
nineteenth page : 


© I should be much obliged to your Grace if you would do me 
the honour to send me some decent limb of your drawing. If you 
design to make any proficiency in that art, I would advise you not 
to drawn old men’s heads. It was the rueful countenance of Socrates 
or Seneca that first put me out of conceit with it ; had my papa given 
me the blooming faces of Adonis and Narcissus, I might have been 
- @ more apt aclioler and when I told him I found those great beards 
difficult to draw, he gave me St. John’s head in a charger’; so to 
avoid the speculation of dismal faces, which by my art I dismalized 
ten times more than they were before, I threw away my pencil. If 
1 drew a group of little figures, | made their countenances so sad, 
and their limbs so distdrted, that from a set of laughing Cupids, 
they looked like the tormented infants mm Herod’s cruelty, and 
siniling Venus like Rachel. weeping for her children. Though my 
happy genius chiefly led me to the drawing.tragi-comic countenances, 
for I drew down the eyes till they looked as if they were weeping, 
and turned up the ends of the mouth, which gave an amiable simper 
to the lower part of the face; with some vanity I say it, nobody 
drew a compound passion, such as grief and joy, and pain and 
pleasure, better than myself: like my famed p:edecessor, Apelles, 
I have drawn as well with a happy stroke of my pencil as it has fallen 
out of my hand, as ever I did with pains and study. I have heard 
of some who have been famous landscape painters ; others who have 
been famous battle painters; but I take myself to have been the best 
hospital painter; for I never drew a figure that was not lame or 
blind, and they kad all something of the horrible in their counte- 
nances; and by the arching of their eye-brows, and the opening 
their mouths, they looked so frightened, you would have thought 
they had seen their own faces in the glass.’ 


Thus when only fourteen years old she could talk of 
Venus and Cupid; and at eighteen we find her thus laughing 
at the loves and graces of mature age: 


¢ Lord Winchelsea has ceased his douceurs to Miss Palmer, which 

I was sorry for; I always think a languishing swain of forty (next to : 
a credulous virgin of thirty years old) the most diverting. sight: in 
the world ; Solomon said wei] when he said there was a time’for:alf : 
things; there is a time to sigh, and a time to smile, but a sigh) in’. 
an old man is a groan, and the smile of an old maid is a grin. ‘There 

is a time to flatter, and a time to believe ic; but there is a-time when © 

flattery is fulsome, and belief eres there is a time:to gles a 
2. an 
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and a time to look through spectacles, but to do both together is | 
squinting through a glass ; a moving, not a melting sight.’ me 21 


From Bath, from London, and from Canterbury, a vast 
tiumber of entertaining observations and lively anecdotes are 
dispatched by the fair writer to her various correspondents: 
but the innocence of a young and curious mind is occasionally 
betrayed into a slight and unconscious violation of decorum. 
The Duchess of Portland, who was either much more fre- 
quently addressed by her, or was much more careful of her 
letters than any other person, appears indeed to have been the 
object of her sincere attachment. [liberal minds, apt to re- 
gard persons in a higher sphere of life as “* pigeons to be 
 pomaigll are proportionally ready to suspect the meanness of 

attery and circumvention in all who communicate with their 
superiors in rank: but it is only justice to Miss Robinson to 
state that her letters to the Duchess do not contain a single 
expression of esteem or affection which might not have been 
naturally expected from equal friends; and though the phrases 
of formal respect are, after the fashion of those days, same- 
times more numerous than they would be at present, at others 
the young lady’s letters are almost deficient in these points, and, 
when admitted, such ceremonials are now and then made still 
more solemn for the purpose of heightening the humour. She 
often adopts, without acknowleging, the language of Shak- 
speare, and often reminds us of the style of Beatrice. 

To return to the volumes themselves. ‘The next extract is 


from a letter to her sister : 


¢ I dined yesterday at Mr.C——’s. It was a family party, and 
it was very entertaining to sce how they contradicted each other ia 
every word and action, so that not even the wing of a fowl could be 
cut off nemine contradicente. If one thought he could perform well, 
the other imagined he could teach better ; and contests were ready 
to arise about the precedency of the liver and gizzard. B coms 
plained of the vapours, and wished to be in the country to cure’ his 
cough, which the old man observed came upon him by keeping late 
hours. The young one in return scoffed at the laborious sons ‘of 
day-light. This reminded me of the reading of my youth, when the 
butterfly in the fable despising the caterpillar, the worm tells him 
that all his gaudy colours are the produce of the dirt he scorns. 
B—— seems to hate money, as a young prince hates the prime mi- 
, nister, because it is his father’s favourite. I have often wondered 
J why nature madea drone, but [ suppose it is in the common course 
of things, the son of an alderman bee, whose providence has pre- 


: cluded his son’s industry.’ : 
a Pret we 1741, Miss Robinson, then twenty years of age, was 


separated. from her family in order to avoid the small-pox. 
The 
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The scene of her seclusion is ‘admirably described in several 
epistles, half merry and half mournful: 


‘ I live here very easy, and have’as much time to myself as I 
please ; and I have got bocks, and all the-necessaries: and comforts, 
though not the pomps and pleasures of life. The family are civil 
and sensible people. As for the master of the house, he is indeed to 
a: tittle Spenser’s meagre personage called Care: his chief accom- 
plishment, as to behaviour, is silence. I never see him but at dinner 
and supper, and then he eats his. pudding and holds his tongue. I 
believe his learning amounts to knowing that four pennies make a 
groat, and the sooner that groat becomes sixpence, he thinks, the 
better. T'o give your Grace a notion of my way of life, I must 
inform you of the sort of persons who compose the drama, and their 
rank of life. They are above farmers cohsiderably, have been poe- 
sessed in the family, for aught I know, since the Conqueror, of about 
four hundred pounds a year; they have a good old house neatly fur- 
i. nished ; but there is nothihg of modern structure to be seen init. I 
am now sitting in an old crimson velvet elbow chair I should imagine 
to be elder brother to that which is shewn in Westminster abbey as 
Edward the Confessor’s.: There are long tables in the room that have 
more feet than the caterpillar you immured at Bulistrode. Why so 
many legs are needful to stand still, I cannot imagine, when I:can 
fidget upon two. My toilette, I fancy, was worked by one of Queen 
Maud’s maids of honour. There is a goodly chest of drawers: in 
the figure of a cathedral, and a looking-glass, which Rosamond of 
Jane Shore may have dressed their heads in.’— 

‘ To follow the order of Providence in my story, I will begin with 
the mother of the family, a venerable matron of grave deportment, 
who was well educated, and moves in the form of antique ceremonies, 
but is really a sensible woman: the daughters are very good ‘house- 
wives, and I like some other qualities in them, which I understand 
better than their economy. I only wish they could sleep in their 
beds in the morning, and wake in a chair in the evening : the youngest 
js very conversable, and the eldest, for mature deliberation, J really 
believe incomparable ; but as I rather want: conversation than advice, 
she is not so agreeable to me as her sister ; but considering how well 
the youngest and I love talking, it is very happy the other does not, 
or we might want an audience which she gives us at any time.’ 


In another letter, discoursing on the merits of Atticus, 
whose life she has just studied in Plutarch, she proceeds : 


¢ Perhaps I am partial to all those characters who have amused me 
inmy time of distress. I cannot extract the least grain of entertain- 
ment out of the good family I am with; my best friends among the 
living are a colony of rooks who have settled themselves in a grove by 
my window. ‘They wake me early in the morning, for which I am 
obliged to them for some hours of reading, and some moments of 

. reftection, of which they are the subject! I have not yet discovered 
the form of their government, but I imagine it is democratical. 


There seems an equality of power and: property, and a wonderful 
T 3 agreement 
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agreement of opinion ; I am apt to fancy they are wise for the same- 
rcason: I have thought some men and some baoks so, because they. 
are solemn, and because I do not understand them. If I continue 
here long I shall grow a good naturalist. I have applied myself to 
nursing chickens, and have been forming the manners of a yeung: 
ealf, but J find it a.very dull scholar.’ — 

‘ There are some squires here who would make admirable Poly-. 
phemus’s; one of them drank tea here yesterday, and complimented 
me with all the force of rural gallantry ; but for some fault in the 
flattery or the flatterer, I liked neither him nor myself any better for 
all the fine things he said. After he was gone, I did but relieve my 
spleen with some laughter on the subject, when I was told by the 
matron of the family he would be a good match for a woman with 
twenty thousand pounds. And indeed, could one lend out one’s 
liking upon land security, I think one might very well settle it upon 
him ; til that can be done I think him much the more comical sub- 
ject for being rich. To laugh at a poor man is barbarous. He is a 
great friend to the family I am with, and I fear will come often ; and 
in spite of his respectable manors, and fee-simple, and ancient man- 
sion, both great and good, I shall not be able to give a serious atten- 
tion to his discourse. I wish you could see my Fabitation ; aright 
reverend and venerable one it is; the staircase that leads to my 
chamber is Lung with the funeral escutcheons of my grandfathers, 
grandmothers, aunts, and uncles, that I seem to be entering the 
burying vault of the family, to sleep with my fathers. It is a com- 
fort, no doubt, to think one's ancestors have had Christian burial, but 
of what use are these tawdry escutcheons ??— 

« I want just such a companion as you would be, and how happy 
would your kind compliance with that wish make me, if the good old 
folks here could accommodate you ; but they are so fearful of stran- 
gers, I know it impossible to persuade them to it. They are not 
very fine people; they have a small estate, and help it out with a 
little farming ; are very busy and careful, and the old man’s cautious- 
ness has dwindled into penuriousness, so that he eats in fear of waste 
and riot, sleeps with the dread of thieves, denies himself every thing, 
for fear of wanting any thing. Riches give him no plenty, increase 
No joy, prosperity no ease ; he has the curse of covetousness to want 
the property of his neighbours, while he dares not touch his own ; 
the harpy Avarice drives him from his own meat; the sum of his 
wisdom and his gains will be, by living poor to die rich. To want 
what one has not is a necessity must be submitted to, but to want 
what one has, is strange policy. I would fain write the history of a 
miser upon his monument, as, Here lies one, who lived unloved, died 
unlamented, denied plenty to himself, assistance to his friends, and 
relief to the poor; starved bis family, oppressed his neighbours, 
plagued himself to gain what he could not enjoy; at last, Death, 
more merciful to him than he to himself, released him from care, and 
his’ family from want ; and here he lies with the muckworm he imi- 
tated, and the dirt he loved, in fear of a resurrection, lest his heirs 
should have spent the money he Jeft behind, having laid up no trea- 
sure where moth and rust do not cosrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal,’— oe. ‘The 
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‘The woes of my friend !’Avare divert me prodigiously. The 
other day, meeting him in a grove, for want of something: better to . 
say, I took notice we were wader the shade of fine trees; he said, 
yes, indeed they were brave timber, and would sell well. -I saidthey 
would afford a comfortable habitation to a colony, of. rooks. To 
which, in the same vein, he answered, he loved the creatures weil 


enough, but that they would eat the corn.. I then. proposed a 
smaller sort of guests, and said I liked a concert of little birds better: 


he was of opinion they would be hard put to it to get a living these 
hard winters. In short, I found he would not give a piece of a cab- 
bage-leaf for the support of a caterpillar, I verily believe he would 
annihilate half God’s works to have his granary the fuller. What a 
disposition of mind is this! more apt to recetve pain than pleasuré 
from every thing that is good and valuable ; if in their own posses- 
sion it is another cause of anxiety, if in another’s, of envy. The 
: glorious sun gives him no pleasure, because, while it ripens ten acres 
‘of corn for him, it does as much for twenty acres of his neigh- 
bours.” | | : 
If these pictures be rather overcharged, they are admirably 
drawn, and powerfully coloured : they make us regret that the 
author of them never exerted her dramatic talents in their : 
proper place ; and they fill us with high expectations of those 
romised letters that were written at a maturer age, in which 
the exuberance of her wit will have been restrained by a judg-. 
ment more refined, and a taste more exercised. The present 
ublication alone is indeed sufficient to place its author in the 
very first rank of English letter-writers, and nearly oif a level 
with her namesake, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; whom she 
excels in sprighiliness and fancy, though she indisputably falls 
short of some of her other qualities. It is remarkable that’ 
neither of these ladies betrays in her correspondence any un- 
common sensibility ; and we will confess, for our own part, 
(though not without trembling,) that we are by no means the 
less pleased with them on that account. The perpetual dis- 
play of fine feelings in familiar letters has of late become so 
necessary in the composition of .an interesting female, that it 
may almost be doubted whether the opportunity of sentimentalizing 
afforded by a small calamity does not convert it into a blessing : 
but real feeling retires from observation; and good sense, as 
well as good breeding, loves to contemplate the cheerful 
aspect of things. Lady M. W. Montagu may indeed justly be 
deemed deficient in true feminine sensibility : but we consider it | 
as a strong proof of the present writer’s feelings, that no letters 
are found describing her emotions on becoming a wife and a’ 
mother *, since she had the misfortune to lose her husband at 
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no distant time from her marriage, and to bury her only 
child in early infancy. The painful recollections naturally 
excited by such memorials probably impelled her to their 


sacrifice. 
Some instances occur in these volumes, in which the same 


idea is repeated in different letters, and uearly in the same 
terms: in one or two cases so remarkably, that they might 
encourage the charge of a studied affectation of saying @ smart. 
thing, accompanied by an unlucky shortness of memory (the 
concomitant, indeed, of wit,) which prevented the remembrance 
that it had been said before. Le 

We shall here only add that we wait with impatience for 
the opportunity of inspecting the remaining volumes of this 
collection, which the editor announces. : 

Den. 











Arr. IX. Elements of Agriculture ; being an Essay towards esta- 
blishing the Cultivation of the Soil, asd promoting Vegetation on 
steady Principles. By John Naismith, Author of the General 


View of the Agriculture of Clydesdale, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 
543. 10s. 6d. Boards. Baldwins. 


EGETABLES, as well as animals, are possessed of vitality, 

by means of which they are enabled to act on surround. 
ing bodies in a way peculiar to themselves, and which does 
not appear to be analogous to any of the known laws, either 
physical or chemical, to which inanimate matter is subject :— 
but, though this be admitted to be the case, the changes them. 
selves that are produced are chemical changes, and may be 
traced and examined by employing the established principles of 
chemical affinity. On this account, the agriculturist, who is 
anxious to improve his art, may fairly look for assistance from 
the chemist ; because, though he can seldom exactly imitate 
the changes which he observes to take place, he has it fre- 
quently in his power to make some apprcach to them, and to 
dispose the external circumstances in such a way as to render 
the transjtion more easy. The author of the volume before 
us, being impressed with this view of the subject, has ex- 
ercised a degree of perseverance in the acquisition of science 








fi which is very unusual with persons of his profession ; and he 
i has succeeded in making himself a good chemist, as far at least 
| as this title 1s due to one who is acquainted only with the labours 
} of others : for with respect to the original experiments that are 


mentioned in this work, they consist merely in the application 
of different substances to portions of earth, for the purpose of 


observing their effect on vegetation, and are rather to be 
3 referred 
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referred to the head of agricultural than to that of chemical 
processes. <b 

‘The subject naturally divides itself into two parts ; the first 
containing an account of the general principles of chemistry, 
and more particularly of all those branches which are cans 
nected with vegetation ; the second being the application of 
these-principles and facts to the immediate objects of practice. 
These two parts occupy about equal portions of the volume 3 
and as they are kept distinct by the author, we shall follow his 
plan, and consider them separately. —In the view which he 
gives of chemical science, Mr. Naismith is not a mere copyist. 
His arrangement is to a certain extent original ; and, though 
somewhat affected by the late discoveries of -Mr. Davy, it is: 
not without merit, and possesses some advantages. | 


¢ The first part will comprehend the following heads. :— 
‘I. A short description of the substances which, according to the 


present state of knowledge, are held to be simple and elementary, 
especially of such as are agents in vegetation, or form component’ 


parts of vegetable beings ; | 
‘II. Av short view of the combinations of those simple substances 


in compound bodies, with the effects, they produce on vegetable life s 
‘IiI. An examination of the mineral and aerial kingdoms, prin- 
cipally with respect to the ingredients of soils, and the aid which 


the atmosphere affords to vegetation ; 
‘IV. A general view of the vegetable kingdom.’ 


- What the author calls simple substances are subdivided in. the 
following manner ; invisible fluids, pure inflammable bodies, 
earths, metals, and lastly, « bodies somewhat anomalous, and. 
differing from all these.’ Under the head of invisible fluids, 
he comprehends caloric and light ; a classification which we: 
think may be fairly admitted, and may at least be deemed a 
more proper designation of them than that which is assigned - 
by Dr. Thomson, viz. imponderable bodies. Sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and carbon, although no longer intitled to the appel- 
lation of simple substances, are so closely united in their 
properties as naturally to fall into the same part of the system. 


‘The —— metals keep their situation: but to the-sth 


division, 6Fanomalous bodies, we must object, as not affording 
a proper character for classification. ‘The fact of their dif-- 
fering from other bodies, though it is a sufhcient ground - 
for their being separated -from those bodies, is no reason for- 
their being placed together. This circumstance affords an. 
additional illustration of a remark which we have so frequently ~ 
had occasion to make, on the inconsistencies into which: 
writers on scientific subjects are led by their determination to 


reduce every thing to an artificial system of arrangement. 
| Indeed, 
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Indeed, the error is so universal, that we cannot very severely 
blame any individual who falls into it ; since, when the great 
master of arrangement, Linné, has himself permitted this false 
principle to enter into his systems, what can be expected from 
even the mest enlightened of his disciples ? | 

The account which Mr. Naismith gives of the different 
substances thus enumerated is, for the most part, clear and 
correct. He appears to be acquainted with the modern dis-_ 
coveries in chemistry, except those of Mr. Davy, which were_ 
only in progress at the time of his publication ; and his details 
are conveyed in a perspicuous and easy manner. We have 
indeed noticed a few inaccuracies ; such as that, when speak- 
ing of the effects of oxygen on vegetable life, he does not 
distinguish between the germination of seeds, and the growth of 
plants ; and when he observes that oxygen ‘ gives strength to 
the stem by forming the ligneous fibre,’ he is certainly straying 
too far into mere hypothesis. We think that he is much too 
decisive in his disapprobation of Dr. Priestley’s opinion re- 
specting the importance of azot in vegetation ; we are aware 
of the contradictory experiments that have been adduced on. 
this question : but, if we were compelled to take a side, it 
would be rather for than against the Doctor.—Mr. N. also 
commits a slight inaccuracy, when he says that bones are 
composed of phosphorus and lime; because, although phas- 
phorus is procured from bones, it never exists in them, 
ex@tpt in the state of an acid. His observations on the com- 
parctive effects of lime and magnesia on vegetation are import- 
ant, and, if correct, would overthrow what appeared to be a fair 
deduction from Mr. Tennant’s experiments. Mr. Naismith 
thinks that both these substances are hurtful when employed in 
improper situations, or in excessive quantity, but that magnesia 
is not essentially injurious. 

Mr. N. then proceeds to take 2 view of the more compound 
substances, oils, acids, and different kinds of salts; and he 
especially considers their effect on vegetation. Several writers, 
and those of respectability, have been induced to suppose that 
these bodies are favourable to the growth of plants; yet we 
think that Mr. Naismith is correct in maintaining the contrary 

inion. Water appears to be the only exception, and on 
this subject much uncertainty still prevails. The mode in 
which water acts, whether it be decomposed and what be- 
comes of its constituents, whether plants can be nourished by © 
water alone, in what form it enters into the vessels of the 


‘plant, and other points of a similar nature, are questions which 


all remain in such a state as to require farther elucidation. 


The present author supposes that water promotes the growth of 
Hot 6 vegetables 
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vegetables only when it is presented to them in a state of 
minute division; and that, when it exists in too large a quan- 
tity, it is destructive to the life of the plant. A most im- 
portant question on this subject is, in what way does the soil 
contribute to the growth of vegetables ? Does it merely 
afford a mechanical vehicle for the water to be brought in 
contact’ with the roots, or do the particles of the soil enter the 


AR, be | ype diesel 
plant, ‘and become part of its substance ? These are inquiries 


to which, in the present state of science, we think that no 
more than a conjectural answer can be given; and it 1s still!’ 
almost entirely from conjecture that we are able to assign any 


reason why one piece of land is more fertile than another 5. 


since we observe soils to be equally. productive, though they 
differ considerably in those circumstances to which we ‘are 
inclined to attribute this quality. Mr. N. considers the 
opinion of Hassenfratz as the most plausible. According to 


that philosopher, the’ grand source’ of vegetable nutriment 


consists in carbon, which is dissolved by water, or suspended 
in it in a state of minute division ; and on the proper supply 
of carbon, and the action which it afterward undergoes, 
depends the fitness of any stratum for the support of vegeta« 
tion.—On the physiology of plants we have found Mr. Nais- 
mith less informed than in the chemical part of his work; 
and whea we say that he appears to be entirely unacquainted 
with Mr. Knight’s papers on this point, our readers will 
deem it unnecessary for us to enter on any minute critique of 





his opinions. 3 

Having discussed the principles of chemical science as they 
respect the subjects of \this essay, the author proceeds in 
Part II. to an application of these principles to the various 
branches of rural industry; trying the different practices which 
custom has established, by such standards as late discoveries 
have furnished : 


¢ This part will be thus divided into the three following heads ; 

‘I. The labours necessary to give the soil the fit texture and 
consistence for the admission of the roots of cultivated vegetables ; 
and for holding water in that state of minute division requisite to 
support the vegetation of land plants, by furnishing the oxygen and 
hydrogen of which it is compounded. } 

¢ II. The means of storing the soil with a sufficient quantity of 
soluble carbon, the third considerable ingredient of vegetables. 

‘III. The aid-which may be obtained from other bodies either 
for the amendment of the soil, or the better preparation of the food 
contained in It.’ eal. 


Since, however, some preparatory steps must. generally 


precede the immediate culture of the soil, such -ag_inelosing; 
| | sheltering 
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sheltering and freeing it from superfluous moisture, Mr. N. 
first devotes two distinct chapters to those subjects ; after 
which, in chapters 3, 4 and 5, he treats of the preparation of 
the soil, of preparing soluble carbon, and of the aid which 
may be obtained from other bodies in promoting fertility. 
These introductory chapters may be necessary in an elementary 
work : but, finding nothing in them particularly to detain us, 
we shall hasten to those in which the importance of the 
doctrines laid down in the first part are practically illustrated. 
In the chapter on the preparation of the soil, it is recommended 
to torrify cohesive soils in order to render them friable, and 
the principle of the practice is thus explained: ‘ Torrefaction 
not only destroys the cohesion of clay, but expels from the 
orange oxyd of iron the carbonic acid, which is the cause of 
its being hurtful to vegetation, and converts it into the in- 
nocent red acid.” 
‘To the vegetable substance called Peat, or Peat Moss, 
which abounds in the.northern part of our island, Mr. N. has 
iven great attention; and the experiments which he subjoins, 
illustrate the methods of cultivating it with effect, are not 
unworthy of notice. The corollaries which result from thenr 


we shall insert : : 
‘ rst. When the original conformation of peat, incorruptible in its 
mative state, is deranged by smothered combustion, or by the in- 
tervention of extraneous substances among its interstices, the carbon 
it contains becomes soluble in water, and feeds cultivated vegetables. 
¢ 2d. The primitive earths, which are ingredients in other soils, 
-are also necessary in peat, not only for subduing its resistance to 
solution, but for affording the solidity requisite to permanent 
fertility. yD 
¢ 3d. Lime differing widely in its qualities from the other earths 
occurring on the surface, is not capable of rendering peat soluble, 
unless a mixture of these earths be conjoined: but, along with them, 
_ inereases fertility by facilitating the decomposition of the vegetable 
substance, and making the composition of the soil more perfect. 
¢ 4th. Cohesive earth, which has tindergone torrefaction, such as 
brick-dust, is of all others the most powerful solvent of peat. 
‘ After what has been above stated, it is hoped that the means of 


reclaiming fields of peat will appear not to be intricate or mys 


The author endeavours to refute the reasons commonly ad- 
duced in favour of summer-fallowing, and prefers the drill 
system ; not, however, forgetting to remark that this mode of 
culture cannot be incessantly pursued, and that recourse must 


‘be had to an alternation of tillage and grass-crops. 


* The derangement of that happy medium between the extremes 


of too.great friability and compactness, which I have all along en- 
deavoured 
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deavoured to shew is essential to the general purposes of vegetation, 
is the unavoidable consequence of long repeated tillage. This is ale 
ways in some degree restored when land is left to rest. If it has 
been properly treated when in tillage, and well stocked with peren- 
nial herbage, when left to rest, it will quickly assume a close covet 
over its surface, which, from whatever principle it proceeds, experi- 
ence has always shewn, has a powerful influence in disposing the soil 
to fertility. In this state the washing to which tillage lands are 
exposed, in times of rain, is completely suspended, and the water 
flows away limpid.. While the ground continues covered with a 
close turf, the root-leaves of the herbage, spreading over the surface, 
absorb and digest the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and perhaps 
also earthy particles, which probably float continually ia the air. 
Ass those leaves are smothered and decay, they are perpetually ia- 
creasing the stock of carbon and vegetable mould.? 

Practical remarks, of some importance, are afforded in the 
long chapter on the preparation of soluble Carbon for the nourish- 
ment of vegetables. Mr. Naismith enumerates, rst, the sub- 
stances from which soluble carbon may be obtained ; 2dly, 
the means of preparing those substances; and 3dly, the me- 
thods of applying them to the soil.. He observes that the 
principal source of carbonaceous food for growing vegetables 
will be the excrement of live-stock, mixed with their offal 
and litter: he therefore advises that as large a quantity of 
live-stock as can well be supported should always be kept on a 
farm ; and that, when adventitious manure cannot be obtained, 
the straw of a-farm should never be sold. ‘The advantages 
of lime and of irrigation in affording carbon are specified. 
When the fact occurs to our recollection, that ‘no greater 
proportion of the surface, which has been already under 
culture, can be kept in a productive state for tillage-crops, 
than cai be stored, by the: united skill and industry of the 
husbandmen of the nation, with a sufficient quantity of car- 
bonaceous substances, (the real food of growing vegetables,) 
and that money cannot purchase these beyond a certain ex- 
ment,’ we must be convinced that agricultural improvements 
have their limits, and shall perceive the wisdom of the follow- 
ing suggestion : , 

‘* If every husbandman would diligently attend to all those meang 
which are within his reach, and never keep a greater proportion of 
his farm under tillage culture than he could command manure to 
keep in good condition, regularly going over one field after another, 
so that each might have its due share, and laying every field in grass, 
before its carbon were exhausted by tillage-crops, probably the 
fertility of the country, so far from diminishing, would be progres. 
sively advancing.’ ¢ 

In treating of the means of preparing and of the mode of 
applying carbonaceous substances, Mr. N. contends that ¢ it is 
: | infrugal 
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_infrugal and absurd to consume dung by submitting it to all 


be committed to the soil” He recommends also frequent in 
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the force of what is calléd a complete fermeiitation, before it 


eference to./arge dressings of manure. | 

_ The last..chapter of’ this work, which notices’ those other 
bodies which either directly support vegetation, correct the’ sotl, or 
prepare the vegetable food contained in it, is divided into three 
sections,—on the aeriform fluids by which vegetation is in- 
fluenced,—on the insoluble solids which affect the fertility of 
the soil,—and on the soluble solids by which the contents of 
the soil are affected ; the first including caloric and light, 
atmospheric air, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen; the second, 
lime, magnesia, and the insoluble salts ; and the third, the fixed 
alkalies, and the salifiable earths. Under each of these heads, 
sensible hints occur for the direction of the agriculturist. 

_ On the whole, it is the object of this writer to render our 
knowlege of chemistry subservient to farming, and to establish 
certain fixed principles as guides in its several processes and 
operations. His general observations manifest his solicitude for 
the internal improvement of the country ; and his cbjections 
to large farms certainly possess considerable weight...’ 


trom 283. Moy. 








Art. X. Travels in Asia and Africa; including a Journey from 
Scanderoon to Aleppo, and over the Desert to Bagdad and Bus- 
sora; a Voyage from Busse:a to Bombay, and along the Western 
Coast of India; a Voyage from Bombay to Mocha and Suez in 
the Red Sea; and a Journey from Suez to Cairo and Rosetta in 
Egypt. By the late Abraham Parsons, Esq. Consul and Factor- 

. Marme at Scanderoon. 4to. pp.346. 1]. 5s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 


A LTHOouGH these travels have been recently published, they 

were performed between thirty and forty years ago, 
having been begun in 1772, and brought to a close in 1778. 
It is natural to inquire the causes of so unusual a delay ; and the 
editor endeavours to anticipate the questions of his readers by 
an explanatory notice, in which he mentions the decease of the 
author before he had prepared the MS. for the press, as the 
original source of procrastination. On Mr. Parsons’s death, 
the MS. devolved, by bequest, to his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
John Berjew, of Bristoi.. How long it remained in his pos-. 


‘ session we are not apprized: but it does not appear that his 


labours in regard to editing went farther than the easy task of 
recommending to his son to do what he had not done himself. 
The son, ‘ desirous to comply with the wishes of a much ye- 


spected father,’ undertakes the charge of editor, and laments 
that 
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that professional avocations should have so long retarded the ful- 
filment of his duty. ‘To judge from the period that has elapsed, 
we should naturally conclude that some Herculean labour had 
devolved on the editor : but this, on the other hand, we are pre- 
vented from thinking by his own explanations, when he tells us 
that ‘ the only liberty he has taken with the narrative has been 
confined to the correction of verbal or grammatical inaccu- 
racies, and in some very few instances to the altering of the 


arrangement of sentences, which, in the original, appeared 
rather obscure.’ All this, in our humble opinion, was prac- 
ticable in the course of a few months, instead of the twenty- 
three years which elapsed between the death of Mr. Parsons and 
the publication of his MS. ‘Whatever, therefore, may have 
been the veneration of Mr. P.’s relatives for his memory, we 
cannot pay then the compliment of having felt a very ardent 
solicitude for the dissemination of his fame as a traveller and 


an author. ; 
Mr. Parsons’s history is given briefly in the preface : 


« He was originally bred to the navy, in which his father was a 
captain, In the earlier part of his life he commanded different ves- 
sels in the merchants’ service, during which period he visited several 
parts of the vlobe ; a pursuit particularly adapted to the turn of a 
mind naturally fond of novelty, and remarkably inquisitive. When 
he quitted the sea, he carried on considerable commerce asa merchant — 
in Bristol, which, not being attended with the desired success, after 
some years, he was obliged to relinquish. After this he was, in the 
year 1767, appointed by the Turkey Company Consul and Factor- 
marine at Scanderoon, in Asiatic Turkey; a situation which, after 
a residence of six years, he was obliged, from the unhealthiness of 
the country, to resign, when he commenced a voyage of commercial 
speculation; the narrative of which is contained in the followieg 
pages. Soon after the conclusion of this tour he retired to Leghorn, 


where he died in the year 1785.”, 





A perusal of the work, even at this late period, has convinced 
us of the propriéty of publishing it, and has afforded us a de- 
gree of satisfaction of which we should have been sorry to have 
been deprived. The observations of six years of travelling are 
here given to the world. in the pains-taking way of a man of 
business, who notes down whatever he deems worthy of recol- 
lection, and conveys his information in plain and unambitious 
language. The book is, therefore, a journal of what the writer 
saw and did in the course of a progress through countries cele-. 
brated among former generations, and is not devoid of im- 
terest to the’ present: but, while, it possesses the fidelity. and 
perspicuity of a journal, it is marked by those, deficiencies 
which we may expect in so plain a specics of narrative. It 
ae Pt ee contains 
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contains few reflections of any length, and still fewer comparisons 
between the opinions of the writer and the reports of ‘former 
travellers. Though Mr. Parsons did not go so far as Kot- 
zebue, in purposely avoiding to read books on the subject of 
the countries which he visited, his travels bespeak the man o 
business more than the man of letters, and afford us the result 
of actual observation without much benefit from disquisition 
or research. | 
_.In reviewing a work so slightly characterized by original 
thought, and consisting of a series of local observations with- 
out application to general conclusions, the critic finds little 
opportunity of entering on the field of literary discussion ; his 
functions being confined to an explanation a the plan of the 
book, and to an exhibition of specimens of its execution, suf 
ficiently varied to afford an idea of the value of the author’s 
matter, and of the style in which that matter is conveyed. 
The most interesting parts are the account of Syria, the 
journey to Aleppo, and the navigation of the Euphrates 5, and 


from these we shall accordingly make our extracts : 


© Modern Syria.—Scanderoon was built by order of Alexander the 
Great after the battle of Issus, and was about a mile and a -half to 
the south of the present town, close to the hills; or raher, part of 
the city was on the hills, which, for some space, are of easy ascent, 
and covered with a fertile soil, The foundations to a great extent 
are visible in many places; some stone walls, 8 feet thick, are yet 
breast high ; and near the center of those remains is the celebrated 
well called Jacob’s Well, or Fountain, which gushes out from:under 
a rocky hill into a channel almost level with the plain, seemingly 
made by art in the solid rock, 15 feet long, 14 inches broad, and 3@ 
inches deep: the current of water fills up 25 inches of the depth; 
it runs with great velocity, and the inhabitants say its stream has 
always been the same. A French gentleman (well versed in hydrau- 
lics) some time since computed, that 6 tuns of water ran off in every 
minute of time.’——‘ The Jews have a tradition, that at this foun- 
tain, Jacob, the grandson of Abraham, watered his flocks, and 
pitched his tents in the plain for a great length of time, which 
is the reason it has always been called after, and still retains 
his name.’—* The Turkish and Greek ships which come to 
Scanderoon, always take their water for the voyage from this well, 
nor will any person at Scanderoon drink any other.’—* The present 
town consists 6f about 170 houses occupied by Greeks, and about 
35 more by Turks; the whole number of inhabitants scarcely amounts 
to 800. The houses are all built-of stone, with only a ground-floor, 
the roofs are flat, on which the natives sleep in hot weather ; there is 
a small yard or garden to each house. ‘When caravans with goods 
come from Aleppo, the place exhibits the appearance of a fair until 
their. departure ; there have been in these last four years 68 caravans 


from that city, consisting of from’ 250 to 2000 camels in a caravany 
besides 
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heside- mules and horses.’o—*-As this place 18 the only thoroughfare 
from Asia Minor into Syria, large bodies of soldiers often pase thie 
_way, who halt on the plain near the town, always one night; some- | 
times. more; and if not restrzined by their officers, commit many 
violences on the poor Greeks, who must. bear .all. with seeming pa- 
tience, or be well drubbed.’ 


A few miles from Scanderoon, are the celebrated passes 
from Cilicia into Syria, by which the confused host of Darius’ 
escaped, after the overthrow at Issus. They are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Parsons : : 


¢ There are four passes, the first and third are artificial, the second 
and fourth natural, The greatest part of the road, after the ascent 
begins, is steep and rugged, which continues for about half an hour’s 
ride, then you arrive at a level spot of about 400 yards extent, which 
leads to the descent of a very-steep stony hill; at the bottom of. 
which is a very fine shady grave, and a small plain about 100 yards 
over, the trees of which are so lofty, and so close to each other, that 
no sun-beams can penetrate them: with a censtant stream of excel- 
lent water, to which the birds in summer flock in such numbers, that 
it is difficult to determine whether their singing or the murmuring of 
the water is most delightful ; nothing can excel their union.—* Af- 
ter passing this shady grove, the ascent is gradual for about half an 
hour, and then very steep for a quarter of an hour more, which leads 
to a path of about 20 yards, where only one camel or horse can pass 
atatime. ‘This is called the first and least difficult pass into Syria. 
Soon afterward, the road is rugged and very steep, which continues full 
half an hour, when the second pass commences, which ts formed by a 
steep rocky mountain on the left, and a precipice on the right; this 
path is not more than 7 feet in the broadest part, or more.than 100 
yards in length. I plumbed the precipice, and found it to be 27 
yards deep, with a rugged rocky bottom, and of so terrible an 
aspect, that it is believed that none but the horses and camels of the 
country would have courage to pass, and yet they have no other road.’ 
-—‘ After passing this precipice is a winding and rugged hill, very 
steep, of about 400 yards ascent ; on the summit is a small plain, at 
the end of which commences the third pass, which 1s cut through a 
very high and rocky mountain, so very steep, that to ascend or de- 
scend it the horses, camels, &c. are obliged to make a zig-zag track. 
The pass itself is crooked, about 20 feet wide, and from the top to 
the bottom 207 yards.?—* Passing still on to the south, after leaving 
the town of Bylan, commences the fourth and last pass into Syria, 
which, by way of distinction, is called the grand pass.* Here the 
road is not more than 10 feet wide in some places, or than 15 in any 
part, with the mountain to the left, and a parapet wall-of about four 
feet high to the right, from which is seen the most horrible precipice 
that can be imagined ; this chasm, between two high mountains, is 
from 40 to 50 fathoms deep. This road, with its wall, continues 
more than a atile in length before it expands, the steep mountain and 
deep chasm accompanying it all the way.’ 


~ Rey. Marcu, 18108 U Dr. Po- 
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015 Daa Pococke’si description of the. ruins :of Seleucia induced 
(Mr Parsons to. visit:them;:anid. to bestow. considerable pains:on 
-ema Comparison of the Doctor’s statement with their present cen- 
dition: but he found: that either things «must have: altered 
. £reatly since-£739, or the Doctor must have trusted too much 
. t@: report, since .Mr. P. was unable to discover many of the 
_» objects noticed, by the former. Our limits do not permit. us 
» oto.discuss. this point, and we must content ourselves with 
io MrsParsons’s account of the modern condition of Seleucia 
and Laodicea : 


, § The situation of Seleucia is most delightful ; the greatest part 
_. hes on a hill of easy ascent, with a beautiful plain, and as beautiful a 
fiver beneath, with an extensive land and sea prospect : it is defended 
by hills from the bleak winds in the north-eastern quarter, and has a 
fine port, only four miles distant, at the extremity of the plain; it 
_. has much the advantage of Antioch, whose port was more than zo 
milés distant, nor has Antioch any sea prospect 3 but in lieu of this, 
.. @lake in front, of many miles extent, which, in summer, is now almost. it 
as noxious as the stagnated waters in the plain of Scanderpon.’—* In . 
_ every part of Turkey in Europe, in the islands of the Archipelago, 
.. jn Asia Minor, in the towns of Byass, Scanderoon, Bylan, and all the 
_.. other.towns and villages on the Bylan mountains, in the plains of 
_. Antioch and Seleucia, and their neighbourhood, quite to the Orontes, 
.. the language of the country is either Turkish or Greek. There are 
few Grecks of any consequence on the continent who do not speak 
.. the Turkish language, and most Turkish gentlemen understand 
Arabic, but very few, if any, speak or understand Greek.’—* La- 
 tachia (the ancient Laodicea) is said to have been-built by Seleucus, 
. . and so called in honour of his mother, Laodicea ; it is at present a 
_, dJarge, well-built, and populous city, but by the vestiges remaining, it 
_. seems to have been formerly more than three times its present size. 
.. The town is most pleasantly situated on a hill, with the port, and 
marine town beneath it: the haven formerly was deep, and could 
_ contain securely more than 100 ships of burthen ; but it has been so 
shamefully neglected by the Turks, that at present none but barks 
and small ships can get so far into it a8 to lie secure from hard gales 
of wind, as it is nearly choaked up with sands ships of any burthen 
_ must lie at the mouth of the port in about 15 feet water, with their 
heads to the sea. The road is much exposed to all winds from the 
western quarter, but the ground is good. This place is famous for 
_.. producing the best tobacco in Turkey.’ | 


- . Aleppo, the capital of Syria, and second to no city ‘inthe 
ze _ Turkish dominions except Constantinople, either for beatity or 
i extent, is described by Mr. Parsons at considerable féngth:” Its 

; ' walls are eight miles in circumference ; they are. high, ' and 
have, at the distance of every forty or fifty yards, a tower with 
embrazures. As the Turks keep no registers, and treat with 
sidicule all inquiries abaut population, it is impossible: to —_ 
| : culate 
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alate the number ’of inhabitantso 1 ‘The»air: is dry and pure, 
and; from the vicinity of high «mowunitaingy much: coldet ‘iin 
winter than the latitude» would induce(is:to expect: dmsum- 
- -Iner it is very hot, but not unhealthy :ocvoy sa tud | sows 
_..* The streets, which are broader than any. etn oe “kept 
~ clean, as people from the gardens come every morning, with'mules or 
"asses furnished’ with panniers, in which, ‘after weeping the streets, 
they ‘carry off the dung and dirt to manure thelr gardens,‘ They are 
likewise‘well paved and strait; the channels: in :the:middle are broad 
and shallow. The bazars, or markets, are streets near. the.center of 
the city, strongly arched over, with apertures on the sides of the 
arches, so situated as to give sufficient light, and at the same time 
__-exglude the sun and rain. Each bazar ts occupied by one sort of 
‘trade only, as they do not mix with each other in the same bazar ; 
for example, the boot and slipper makers occupy three streets ; box- 
makers, (includifig trunk-makérs) two; coppersmiths, one, &c.”—* In, 
all there are to be seen immense quantities‘of the richest goods from 
Tudia, Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, and other places, besides 
_ the various manufactures of Aleppo; all of which constitute an 
_ Immense value.’—* The bazars have very os iron gates, which are 
- not only placed at each end, but on the sides of such of them as have 
_ avenues into others, or into any street adjoining s so that in some of 
the longest of the bazars may be seen six iron gates; in others 
"fewer, As am additional security, over every gate is placed a massy 
_and strong portcullis; one comfort they have, there is no feat of 
fire, their houses being of stone, and the floors arched. ‘The handi- 
crafts and shopkeepers repair to the bazars at sun-rise, or a little after, 
then open their shops, send for their coffee, and smoke a pipe, and 
every one follows-his occupation; about eleven they breakfast in 
‘their shops, which is either sent from their own houses or from the 
cooks’-shops’; after which they remain, in summer, till about five in 
the evening (some not so long), and in the winter until about four ; 
then, locking up their shops, they go home to dinner, and indulge 
themselves with a pipe and coffee ; at which time the keepers of" the 
bazars lock the gates, and remain themselves on the inside.”—* The 
roofs of all the houses at Aleppo are flat, and terrassed over, and ‘have 
high parapet walls to separate them from the adjoining ones: on these 
roofs it is customary for the inhabitants to walk, and enjoy the cool 
of the evening, in the summer months Most of the natives, and 
many of the Frank merchants sleep all the summer on the roofs with 
out receiving any injury to their health; I-speak from experittice.’ 
—‘* The French, English, Italians, and Dutch, live here as comfort- 
ably as in any foreign factory whatever, as there is always‘a good 
harmony subsisting between them, and even if their countries are at 
_.7 war at home, they not only live peaceably, but amicably here; with 
., this difference only, that the consuls of the belligerent powers, cannot 
_ visit each other publicly.’ a abeane 


q , wy yf IVE t 
- Journey from Aleppo to Bagdad. —In,March 17745; Mi«Par- 
sons. set out on a mercantile expedition from Aleppo to, Bag- 
ae < dad, 
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dad, in company with a number of Turkish merchants, forming: | 


altogether a caravan of nearly 800 camels, richly laden. ‘Their’ 
escort consisted of a sheik and 105 subaltern officers and sol-- 
diers, comprizing some from every tribe.in the desart. ‘These, 
as well as'the merchants, were completely armed, each having 
a musket, a pair of pistols, and a sabre; while the men in, 
attendance on. the camels, amounting to the number of 15Qy. 
had each a sabre and a, brace of pistols. This force was alto- 
gether rather formidable; and, though they performed their 
journey- without encountering any open hostility, they saw: 
reason’ to be convinced that their safety was owing to their 
power of repelling violence. Above a fourth part of their 
camels were required for the conveyance of the provisions, 
water, and camp equipage; the others carried the merchandise. 

Owing to several causes, the caravan occupied five weeks in 

reaching the ferry of Annah on the Euphrates, a journey which 
is:generally performed in bree weeks. After having crossed 

this great river, the travellers were on the territory of the 
Pacha of Bagdad, and were enabled to dismiss a part of their 
escort. We are informed, under the date of 22d April, that. 


¢ Yesterday our sheik paid off 42 of his soldiers, who, after a feast 
iven them, crossed over the ferry, and went to their several homes, 
"These men hire themselves as soldiers to guard the caravans which go 
to and from Aleppo to Bagdad, but approach no nearer Bagdad than 
this ferry.’—* For this they are paid 30 piastres (three pounds fif- 
teen shillings English}, each man, on the caravan’s arrival at Aleppoy. 
and the same sum on its arrival on this side of the ferry. These poor. 
fellows march on foot the whole way, as well as the cameliers. The. 
sheik finds them provisions the whole time, which are pHlaw, made 
of boiled rice and butter, once a day, or wheat boiled and butter ; 
besides which, once a day, they are served’ with brown biscuit and 
onions, which they put in their pockets, and eat as they march. The 
caravans which go to and from Damascus to Bagdad are accompanied 
in the same manner, but each man is paid qo piastres. A caravan 
cannot pass the desart in safety without hiring Arabs of each of the 
tribes which inhabit the borders ; so that: when any horde of Arabs 
meets a caravan, they are sure to find some of their own tribe as 
vards, All then is safe, otherwise it is sure to be robbed, if not 
entirely carried off ; for if the first horde which came’ was not strong 
enough, they would send an express to procure assistance, and in the 
mean time hover about in such a manner as to prevent an escape. It 
is the custom with such Arabs as rob on the desart, not to kill any 
person who does not make resistance ; but to those who do, if they 
overcome, they give no quarter. From those who quietly suffer 
themselves to be robbed they never take their all, but leave them suf- 
ficient to pursue their journey, and often times much more.’ | 


At the distance of six hours’ travelling from Bagdad, on this 


side of that city, are the remains of the Tower of Babel. 
| | They 
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They stand in a vast plain, whicli is a mere desart, and’ are still 


about 220 feet in height: Bom 41° 


© "I'he materials of the little remains of this once-famed tower, are 
‘unburnt bricks*, (now as hard as stone,) which in dimensions are 14 
inches by 10, and nearly 5 inches thick ; there is’ not any cemént 


between them, cither of bitumen or mortar. About the distanceof | 


every four feet, from the bottom to the top, are layers of reeds, four 
inches-thick ; by digging about.10 or 12 inches into one of these,- I 
pulled out by degrees a handful of them, which are as firm and 
sound (except their being pressed flat), as they were when first in« 
serted; which the Jew rabbies at Bagdad tell me, according to a tra- 
dition of their’s, is very near four thousand’and two hundred years. 


They all call it Nimrod’s ‘ower.’ 


Mr. Parsons computes the distance from Aleppo to Bagdad 
at goo. miles. He arrived in the latter city on the 7th of May; 
‘a season. in which the waters of the ‘Tigris.are nearly at their 
height ; and he was greatly surprised at their rapidity, which 
brought to his recollection the ebb through London-bridge in a 
spring-tide, the rate of the current seeming to be seven miles in 
an hour. His attention was much occupied, during the season 
which he passed at Bagdad, by the rise and fall of this cele- 
brated river. It continued on the increase till the middle of 
June, having risen between two and three feet .in this inter- 
val: but, after that period, it decreased, and had fallen 44 
inches by the end of the month. In July, its decrease was 
rapid, the fall of the water being 17 feet, and the diminution 
of the current two miles in an hour, leaving it at a rate of four 
miles, In August the water fell mize, and in September ¢avo 
feet, the current on the 30th of September being only a mile 
and ahalf in an hour. ‘This was the lowest; so that the two 
extremes, in regard to velocity; were seven miles and one mile 
and a half: with respect to depth of water, under the centre of 


the bridge, the extremes were 14 feet and 46 feet; making a’ 


difference between June and September of 32 feet. In October, 
the river begins again to rise, and continues progressively om 
the increase till the succeeding June, when the rains among the 
hills towards the north are generally suspended. The preva- 
lence of westerly winds, and the rapidity of the current, pre- 
vent the navigation of the Tigris from the sea to Bagdad 
during half of the year. At this time, it is customary to bring 

oods up the less rapid current of the Euphrates as far as the 
town of Helah, and thence across Mesopotamia by camels to 
Bagdad. Above Bagdad, the principal place of traffic on the 

.\ 





* Strabo says that the tower was constructed of baked brick, 
erry mayo Rev. 
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‘Ligsis. is. Mosul, built near the ruins of the antient Nineveh. . 
The:width of the Tigris at’ Bagdad is similar to that of the. 
Thames at London-bridge. ‘Ihe bridge at Bagdad is formed. 
of,‘boats which are sharp in the bows, like a London wherry, 
on; account-of the velocity of the stream. At each end of the. 
chaia,of, boats, two immense walls of brick are projected into, 
the river, and;serve as jetty-heads. Two massy iron chains . 
are extended from one side of the river to the other; the links, 
of which are as thick as a man’s wrist, and are fastened to the. 
bows of the boats, so as to prevent them from being driven , 
down by the stream. ‘Ihe removal of boats, either for the. 
passage of rafts, or for the purpose of repair, is managed with. 
considerable dexterity. | | 
Bagdad is the grand depository for the produce of India, 
Persia, and Turkey, and has a continual intercourse by cara- 
vans with each of these countries. It is consequently a very 
large and s opns city, containing three or four hundred 


thousand inhabi 





itants. 


*¢ The streets (says Mr. Parsons) are all built in a strait line and 
paved, excepting the bazars. The houses make no appearance on the’ 
outside, as-nothing is to be seen except brick walls and lattice win- 
dows ; yet the principal ones are very commodious, and have all sub- 
terraneous apartments arched, and ornamented with handsome stuccd- 
work, to which the families retire about ten in the morning, where’ 
they dine, and remain until an hour before sun-set. Inthemonthsof _, 


pied to beo55, and of those untenanted 490, which the officer hoped 


to ‘see all opened within a year.’ ; GF D3493q 
.., Navigation of the Euphrates and Persiari Gulf:—From Bagdad, 
Mr. Parsons determined to proceed to the Persian Gulf, and 
accordingly: crossed Mesopotamia in a south-east, ditection, til] 
ke reached ‘the town of Helah onthe Euphrates, ‘This, places 
aya , distant 
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cistant only three miles from the ruins of Babylon, contains 
thirty thousand inhabitants, and is’ an entrepét of ‘considetable 
traffic, chiefly with the great city of Bussora, ‘which is‘sita— 
ated’ two hundred leagues farther down’ the river. “The 'na- 
vigation of the Euphrates, though less’ dangérous than’ it? the? 
great and impetuous stream of the Tigris, is atterided“with: 
much labour. The most striking circumstances -in the course 
of it are the ‘narrowness of the channel, within which ‘the: 
Euphrates is confined for a considerable part of the distance §: 
and‘ the beautiful situation of Korna, the town at which ‘the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates takes place and forms” 


what is afterward called the great river ‘of Arabia. This: 


navigation occupied the traveller eight days, and is related by: 
him in the form of a journal. _ We select detached passages” * 


‘ On the 3d of November we hired .a vessel of sixty tons, which; 
they call a tecknar, for which we gave two hundred piastres, to 
carry us to Bussora, and we permitted about seventy Turks, who. 
were well armed, to a¢company us gratis, as we were glad of tlieir 
company, from the frequent examples of vessels being plundered. by- 
Arabian banditti, who hover about the banks of the river.’-—4 We 
were disturbed with the cries and howling of the jackals, which are, 
very. numerous, and many of them would come within a stone’s. 
throw of the boats on firing a few musquets they went. aways, 
They look like our fox dogs in England, and are of a reddish colours, 
while these which I have seen in Syria and Asia Minor are of a, 
mouse colour, and not more than halfas large,” — * November 5. The, 
river now became very narrow and crooked, and consequently the 
current so rapid that our vessel was quite ungovernable, and we 
were often set with violence, sometimes against one promontory,. 
and in less than two. minutes against another on the opposite. 
shore, and. so, alternately, with such violence, as shattered the. 
upper parts of our vessel very much. The water, however, clase. 
to the banks on each side, which were of earth and soft, heing. 
deep, our vessel weathered the danger. Our sailors, who were 
24 in number, rowed wjth their utmost exertion to get clear of. 
each cape, but te no purpose, from the rapidity of the current, and. 
the narrowness and frequent curves of the river, which seemed wae 5 
to encrease, Its breadth was not above 70 yards.’—* On the 9th. 
we: saw three large boats tracking up the river; they had: been. 
24.days from Bussura, and my companions say that they will. be, 
at least 30 days more before they arrive at Helah, What a 
difference !. when we consider that it is only four days since we. 
left it. At. eight. this evening we saw a small advice boat. with 
¢ight oars 3 she had been only eight days from Bussorg,, and ¢x-, 
pected to get to Helah in eight days mores there was ao officer in. 
her who-was going express from the musolem (governor) of Bussora 
to the pasha of Bagdad.’—* On the oth we came to the camp of 
the most potent Arab prince’ on the shore of the Euphrates, ‘or 
Persian Gulph ; it is full three ‘miles‘it length slong the, banks of 
the river. I am told there are above 8,000 -teuts and: 20,n00 fa- 
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milies ; the tent of the prince is near 200 feet long and 70 broad. 
This encampment reaches farther inland than it does along the banks. 
of the river; it is said to contain near 8c,000 inhabitants, and the 
cattle of all kinds belonging to it are almost innumerable. We all 
went On shore here, and walked about an hour. The tents are 
pitched s0 as to form regular streets of 18 to 20 feet broad, which 
run parallel to each, other from the river, quite throngk the town, 
with others at right angles in a line with the river, the largest tents 
being nearest to the river.’ This tribe is famous for breeding horses 
of the best race: the Turks with us regretted their not having 
brought an empty boat from Helah, as they could have made. a. 
good profit by buying horses, and selling them at’ Bussora, from 
whence they are shipped for India, where they sell at great prices.’ 
—‘ On the roth we arrived at Korna, a large town situated on the 
extreme point. of Mesopotamia, so as to be on the banks of both 
Euphrates and Tigris ; the point facing the great Arabian river, 
(so called from the union of both at this place.) On this point the 
¢ustom-house is built, where we were ordered to make fast our vessels 
It isa most delightful situation, and the Turks verily believe that 
this is the spot where the paradise of our first parents was situated.’ 
~— Every tree, as well as the grass, being clothed with verdure,, 
no place on earth appears to be more delightfully. situated than | 
Korna. = It is not surprising that the Turks think it to have been 
Paradise ; for my own part I think it such, compared with all other 
places which I have yet seen. Before it is the great river, without 
the least winding, extending further than the eye can reach; the 
Tigris and Euphrates washing its banks; Persia and Arabia in. 
view for more than 3c miles, both which are in the pride of nature 
even at this late season of the year ; blest with an atmosphere than - 
which nothing can be more pure, as indeed that of Assyria, Chaldea,, 
and Mesopotamia, is in general.’ 


The merchants of Bussora are a mixture of Turks, Chris- 
tians, Armenians, and Jews. ‘The commerce of this city is 
great ; its situation, within forty ieagues of the Persian Gulf, . 
being very happily adapted for réceiving the produce of the 
East through the Gulf, and distributing it afterward by land 
and water-carriage throughout the Turkish dominions. The 
city stands on a creek distant three miles from the great 
Arabian riyer, and is unhealthy during the summer-months, 
in consequence of the heat and the effluvia from stagnant 
water. Its population is supposed to amount to between two 
and three hundred thousand. * It was during Mr. Parsons’s 
visit to’ Bussora, in the spring of 177g, ‘that the Persians, 
under Sadoc Khan, commenced the blockade and siege of that 
city; which, after a gallant defence of twelye months, was 
obliged to surrender. | 

“Mr. P. next visited Bushear, the principal sea-port in the 
Persian side of the Gulf, and containing about 20,000. in- 
habitants, The town les so low as scarcely to be discernible- 
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at a distance : but the castle, situated about twelve miles 
south-east of the town, and built by the Portuguese, makes, 
even in its decayed state, a noble appearance Fett the sea. 
The Portuguese were forced to abandon this fortress to Shah 
Abbas the Great, in the same year in which that sovereign, 
with the assistance of the English, retook from them Ormus and 
Gomberoon. 

After having sailed down the Persian Gulf, and entered 
what is commonly called the Arabian sea, Mr. Parsons arrived 
at Muscat in Arabia; a safe and capacious harbour, in the shape 
of a horse-shoe ; and which, having the entrance from the 
south-east, is protected by the surrounding hills from the 
winds which are dangerous in that latitude. It is the capita] 
of the Arabian kingdom of the same name ; and, besides 
supplying the interior of Arabia with Indian merchandise, it 
serves aS a magazine for Persia, and has considerable in- 
a tercourse with the Red Sea. 

From Muscat, the writer proceeded to India, and sailed 
along the western side of our Indian empire. ‘Of this part of 
the book, the most interesting passage is his account of Surat. 
‘The crowded state of that city demonstrates that its popula- 
tion must be great ; the number he found it impossible to 
ascertain, but he computed it to amount Ao 400,000. During 
his residence there, (in 1777,) Mr. Bolts, afterward known in 
‘the literary world by his vehement attack on our East India 
Company, was trafficking in the neighbourhood ;_ having under 
his direction a large vessel, ostensibly neutral, but in reality 
English.—Mr. Parsons made an excursion from the confined | 
air of Surat into the neighbouring country, and gives some 
account of the more remarkable of the rural sports of the natives, 
with which we shall close our extracts from his work : 





- © They have a peculiar method of bunting antelopes in different 
parts of the kingdom of Guzarat with leopards, which are trained 
up for the purpose. The hunters are on horseback ; the leopard, 
hoodwinked, is put into a covered hunting cart, which is drawn by 
oxen ; the keeper is likewise in the cart unseen, with the reins lead- 
ing through lattice doors ; they go on slowly, the huntsman keeping 
at a good distance behind, | 

. © As antelopes are plenty in this country it is not long before 
they see some ; they are generally discovered in pairs and sometimes 
in herds, As soon as the person in the cart discovers them, he, puts 
out a small red flag on the hinder part of the cart, as a signal to the 
huntsman, and keeps advancing ; the antelopes, not being afraid of 
the oxen or the ¢art, pursue their grazing ; when the cart comes 
near, it stops ; the man taking off the leopard’s blind shews him ° 
the antelopes, which he is always eager to pursue ; he is according! 
Jet loose, and‘springs out of the cart amongst them ; the fag 1s 
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theti'taken m, on whieh'the huntsman:comes: galloping up, :and: the; 
carti goes on abrisk pace. ‘The leopard.always singles out .one,; nor... 
willhe:turn tothe right or left to. scize another should they fall in, 
his-way. TON gE? te eek eine wet] 
‘ The antelope at first runs much faster than the leopard; but — 
being frightened, he frequently springs up, always falling on’ lis’ 
feet ; these efforts oblige him to slacken his pace, whereas the leopard 
pursues uniformly, till he overtakes his prey, when he tumbles him ° 
over, and seizing him by the throat, sucks out his blood: until he is. 
weary or satiated. The keeper always carries in the cart a joint of - 
mutton, whichis thrown to the leopard after he has sucked the . 
blood, otherwise he would not let go his hold until he bad. satisfied, 
his hunger : sometimes it happens that the keeper docs not come, 
up.in time to prevent the autclope from being mangled. Some an- 
telopes will run three quarters of an hour, others not half the time, * 
and it‘often happens that, through fright, he is sooner overtaken. © 
_* As soon as the leopard’s hunger is satisfied, he is led tamely to — 
the cait, ito which he springs, and is as quiet as a lamb. ait 
“* The English gentlemen who have hunted in this manner assure 
mé, that it is inconcievable the glorious figure which the leopard 
makes, when ona full stretch in the field after his prey, with his 
fine tail straight out in a line, with which he seems to steer himself, 


and at such times they all agree that he seems twice as large as he 
does-at others.” : 

_Mr..P. next gives ample descriptions of Bombay, and_ of 
the various harbours along the Malabar coast. He returned to 
Europe by way of the Red Sea and Egypt ; which route na- 
turally gives rise to full accounts of Mocha, Suez, and Cairo, 
We consider it, however, as altogether unnecessary to enter 
into any examination of this part of the volume: in composi- 
tion, it is similar to the rest; and it relates to countries of 
which. parts are familiar to the British public, while the 
remainder have been described by later travellers, particularly. 
by:one {Lord Valentia) of whose labours we shall very shortly 
- gender an account to our readers. a tap Cane 

. The publication of Mr. Parsons’s MS, has made an addition” 
to the stock of general knowlege in regard to the Eastern 
world : but it is much to be regretted that the author should 
have left his. papers in so imperfect a state, and that the editor 
should have so little contributed to their improvement. "We 
would not be understood to assert that we were intitled to 
expect that an Editor should supply those scientific explana- 
tions, which are evidently wanting to complete the description. 
of several remarkable circumstances in the journey.; nor ,that 
he should have laboured, by the introduction of. general ob-. 
servations,.to give a close connection and_comprehensive.cha- 
racter.to the mass of particular details. . ‘The capacity for such. 
improvements.as these.is to be expected only from a reap fh 
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letters ; and the labour required: for, their, application . will. 
seldom be sustained, unless for the benefit; of the whole. re-- 
putation that can be derived from’ them. » ‘We were justified,” 
however, in looking for exertions of a different kind; for the 
correction of. obvious errors, the explanation of obscurities of 
language, the prevention of repetitions, and the condensation 
of prolixity. . That much has been left’ undone, in these 
essential requisites, will be apparent ‘on a very cursory in- 
spection of the book. In one passage, (p. 266.) we are told 
that Cape Aden in Arabia, which 1s distant two thousand 
miles from any part of India, was ‘ discovered, bearing north- 
west, about fifteen leagues from Bombay.’ In treating of the 
pilgrims, p. 336, it is said, * these people /oad at Alexandria, 
instead of Jand at Alexandria. ‘The population of Surat is 
mentioned in page 251, and again in pa e 260 in such a 
manner as if it had not been mentioned before. Such errors 
as these form a great deduction from. the value of: a work, 
which would otherwise have been an instructive and enter 
taining performance. — A tinted view of Bagdad and another 


of Antioch are given. to 
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Arr. XI. 4. Letter on the Genius and Dispositions of the French Go- 
“werament, including a View of the Taxation of the French Empire. 
By an American, recently returned from Europe. 8vo. pp. 253 
‘6s. Philadelphia, printed; London, reprinted for Longman 
and Co. 1810. ) a 


\\ ‘& have here the production of an American gentleman, 
- whose name we understand to be Walsh ; and who, after 
having resided some time at Paris, and subsequently visited 
England, undertook, on his return home, to render to his* 
colintrymen a report of his political observations. At Paris, he 
appears to have been intimate with public characters, and to 
have had access to various sources of information in respect to 
national affairs; the result of which he conceives it to be his 
duty to make known, with the view of correcting the misappre- 
hensions of his American brethren.—French writers are so in- 
capable, in their present shackled condition, of giving impartial 
information on government-matters, and the intercourse: bes’ 
tween. France and England,. by the travels of individuals, has 
beén ‘of late years so limited, that attention is justly due ‘to 
the detail of a person who, after having collected his informa- 
tion on the spot, delivers it to the world through the medium’ - 
of a free press. While, however, the man who publishes’ in 
France is often the medium of misrepresentation, becatisé’ he’ 
must speak the sentiments of government, the “man‘who 
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publishes in England, or in America, is still subject to those . 
‘sources and causes of misrepresentation which originate in 
himself. Accordingly, our objections to the present work 
relate to the personal feelings of the writer, who is by much 

too eager to censure indiscriminately the whole system of the _ 


French government; forgetting that continued vehemence is 
generally hurtful to the cause of the pleader; and that, by 
betraying exaggeration in certain cases, it creates a disposition 


to suspect that fault in all. We must add, also, that this tract . 
is hastily written, and ill arranged. Yet the importance of its 


matter intitles it to an attentive analysis. 


It may be divided into two parts,—on the general policy of the | 


French government,—and on its financial policy. After having 
expresscd his regret for the partiality of some of his countrymen 
towards that nation, the author proceeds to examine the facilities 
for the. subjugation of other powers, with which France was 
furnished by the overthrow of her old institutions. She was 
released by it from all moral and political restraint. While the 
other states continued to revolve in their former orbits, France, 
he says, was loosened from the political firmament, and pre- 


“pared to roll in a new track. She exhibited the appearance of 


a decomposed mass, retaining the invigorating elements of 
her old constitution, but acquiring, in addition, an energy of 
which that constitution was incapable. The states of Germany 
and of the North never duly appreciated the unprecedented 
character of the war in which they found themselves engaged. 


To form the new combination’ which it required would have. 


been in opposition to all their hereditary prejudices ; yet nothing 


enabled them to meet France on equal terms. ‘The cargeer of 


short of a total revolution in their internal constitutions ce have | 


‘conquest, which she has run sinee Bonaparte’s accession, is 


owing still more to her previous energy than to his talents, 
«The swing and impulse” were already given. He has indeed 
adjusted the parts and strengthened the springs of this colossal 
engine with masterly skill, but he can scarcely be said to have 
outstripped its inherent velocity. What prospect of success 
had Spain in a contest with such an enemy ?—Spain, an inert 
mass, a nerveless country ; disorderly in her civil, and weak.in 


her military constitution ; submissive to the most enfeebling ex- 


cesses Of-religious and ‘political tyranny ; possessing only 40,000 


regular soldiers, and destitute of a system for the production. 


of any other national force. The only element of resistance 
was a deeply rooted hatred of the French: —a principle of 


action which is powerful indeed in itself, but ineffectual, with- 


out other aids, against an overwhelming force. In consequence, . 


the opposition excited to the French consisted in an efferves- 
med cence, 
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cence, which was too often allowed to evaporate in empty 


menaces. Treachery and fear marked the conduct of the higher 
classes ; and the.Juntas were generally composed of inactives: 


illiterate, formalizing men, without ability to conceive or, 
courage to execute any bold or comprehensive plan of opera- 
tions. . 

After this lament over the inefficiency of Spain, the author 
examines the power of Russia, The, means of that empire 
appear to him, as they do to us, to have been greatly over-rated. 
Her maritime resources are inconsiderable; she possesses no 
fisheries, no colonies, nor length of coast. ‘The vast extent 
of her territory has dazzled the eyes of mankind, but is in 
reality a source of weakness. Russia has seldom carried on a. 
lengthened struggle; her armies are raised slowly, and with 
great difficulty. Seditions among the soldiery, and conspiracies 
in the court, also form great deductions from her political 
power. In regard to the scattered position of her population, 
it is important to remark-that 1ooo inhabitants collected within. 
2 square league will, when compared with 500 who are dif- 
fused over the same surface, sustain much more than double 
the amount of taxes. A similar reasoning holds still more in 
regard to recruiting her armies. The representations of Lord, 
Hutchinson and other British officers tend to prove that the 
Russians were at no time in a condition to withstand the 
French. They were extremely deficient in good officers, par- 
ticularly in the commissariat department ; so that, although 
the intrepidity of their soldiery obtained, at intervals, extraor- 
dinary success, the machine was too defective to go on for 
more than one or two campaigns. Russia yet stands, but 
she stands alone, and without the power to breathe a vivifying 
and elastic spirit into the disjointed mass of continental states. 

Another point, in which we agree with this writer, is in 
regard to the inutility of civil commotions in France; which, 
we apprehend, would have no permanent effect on the destinies 
of the continent, even if accompanied -by the death of 
Bonaparte. The struggle could not last long, and would, in 
all probability, terminate in the establishment of a military 
chief with the same power and the same views as the present, 
The fate of Spain might be averted for a season, but she 
would soon relapse into a state of vassalage to France. A: 
country is never more formidable to her neighbours than after 
having emerged from a civil war. ; 

From these topics of general policy, the author passes to an 
examination of the national finances. He says that the French 
have adopted from us every tax that could be rendered 
productive, without equal attention to an alleviation of the 
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spregsure’on the lower' classes.’ They observe the ustial distinc-. 
“tion of direct and indirect taxes ; comprizing under the forrher 
‘the imiposts on‘Jand, on moveables, on doors. and windows; and 
on’ the exercise of professions, intitled / droit des ‘patentes. 
Among the indirect’ taxes, they include, as we do;’stamps, 
customs, excise, and miscellaneous duties. “The duty on pro- 
- fessions is either ‘fixed by a tarif, ot levied at the rate of ten 
_ per cent. om the rent of the premises occupied. It is computed 
that nearly 1,800,000 individuals, throughout the French em- 
pire, aré subject to this tax, which is both impolitic ‘in ‘its 
tendency and inequitable in the mode of assessment.’ Landed 
property was formerly worth above twenty years’ purchase, but 
at present it is not worth more than twelve or fifteen. The tax -. 
on registration is levied on all public aiid private deeds in‘wtit-. 
ing, on judicial and notarial acts, and generally on transfers: of 
' property. In 1803, the finance minister Computed the total 
‘amount of property in France at above twelve hundred millions 
sterling, the changes in which by death might be calculated to 
affect one-thirtieth part annually ; so that, at the medium rate 
of one per cent. on inheritances, government ought to‘receive. 
yearly, from this source, above four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. | 
France has in its public forests a source of revenue which is 
almost unknown in this country. Under the old government, 
these forests covered three millions of acres, and yielded a pro- 
- duce of half a million sterling: but since the Revolution, the 
annexation of emigrant and other property has increased their 
extent to five millions of acres, and their revenue to nearly 
three millions sterling. Above eight thousand persons are em- 
loyed in taking charge of these forests ; and by the restrictions 
imposed on the owners of private woods, government’ have, 
in a manner, a monopoly of timber. It is computed that,’ in 
the course of the Revolution, the sale of emigrant-land pro- 
duced,a hundred millions sterling, and the sale of moveables, 
ten millions. A tax is payable on a licence to fish as welf as 
to shoot. Lottery offices are spred throughout all the cities of 
the empire, and the drawings of lotteries are very frequent; 
at Paris, twice in a week. ‘The clear profit from this ‘source 
is half a million sterling ; a revenue which is dearly bought’by 
~ the sacrifice of morals. The author commends the regularity 
“and dispatch in the management of the post in France, ‘and 
reckons the clear income at three hundred thousand pounds} a 
sum which is small for the extent of the empire, and which 
‘would be much greater were it not for the expence-of ‘extra- 
offices at the armies when in the field. The supply’ of: pést- 
- horses for travellers is under the direction of this department 
*- of government, and the discipline is excellent. _ is nai 
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:d& new, coinage, to the extent of.fifteen millions, sterling; 
tak place three years ago, and yielded.a.seignorage of, sixteen 
., #housand pounds ;-.a,sum which. we. specify, notwithstanding 
_.its,insignificance, because it. arises from: a source. of which it 
_>has jbeen.judged unwise to make use inthis country. , _Articles 
_oof jewellery,jare likewise taxed and stamped. in France.—TIhe 
amount of ‘coi, though somewhat lessened since, the days. of 
__ M. Necker, is still great, being above seventy millions. sterling. 
_, Dhay have no paper-money: which Bonaparte affects to. make a 
matter of exultation, by proclaiming the superior stability of 
,eein: but the real explanation of.the matter is that, in, the un- 
settled; state of . France, , sufficient. confidence does not exist 
, either in. government or. iif individuals, to procure currency for 
paper.-Lhe collection of turnpike-dues was lately abolished ; 
.,and:a,tax on salt,.payable at.the salt-pans, was imposed in its 
_ stead,. ‘The. well-known gabelle was a salt-tax on retail; and 
though the present impost is not so offensive in appearance, it 
.., ip-equally burdensome. in reality. .To lessen unpopularity, it. 
__ was declared to be.destined for the repair of the roads... The 
_ Revolution. had been productive of great injury to the roads and 
. canals 3. and the care of Bonaparte’s government has been anxi- 
ously directed to the improvement of the great military high- 
ways. An admirable entrance, for example, into Italy, a 
. been constructed over Mount Simplon. The embellishments 
of the. capital, however, have formed a still greater cause. of 
. public.expence ; — embellishments originating not in the taste 
_ but in the policy of the sovereign, who well knows the fri- 
, volous vanity of the Parisians, and the effect produced over. the 
country at large’by every thing which appears to give additional 
lustre to the metiapolys. 
By the term.‘ united duties,’ in the French budget, i is meant 
... excise-duties, and their amount is nearly three millions ster- 
ling... Tobacco is a.productive article to the French exchequer 
as well as to.ouxs; it yields, along with snuff, not less than 
- 00,0001. sterling. Wines and. spirituous liquors are subject 
.o to, considerable .burdens.. When government cannot readily 
. devise a new. tax, they adopt the expedient to which we have 
seen our own financiers reduced of late years, that of adding 
. a, per centage on the old rates : but the most exceptionable: of 
. the taxes. are those which, under the title of octrais.de wens 
¢ance, are levied on the provisions that are brought to. market ; 
— produce of them is applied to local purposes, such, asthe 
improvement of prisons, &c. The French finances: were. for- 
-, Merly.under the direction of a single minister, called Comptroller 
_sgeneral : but now two officers are charged with this uppontant 
sr GAPAREIEM, one called. the Tessas eee 8 the. pia 1e 
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Fjnance-minister. The former is more immediately an ‘agent 
for receipts and disburseinents, while the latter is occupied with 
the, financial. resources of the empire. Each delivers annually 
separate budget, which is professedly subject to revision by the 
senate. . ‘he tax-gatherers are not paid by fixed salaries, but by — 
a per centage on their collections; which per centage is higher’ 
in France than in England. Under Necker, the various rates 
of the collection were computed to amount in all to eléven 
per cent. on the revenue, but at present the proportion must 
be higher. It was an old practice in France for the tax-officers, 
high and low, to advance a sum to government as a security for © 
the faithful discharge of their trust: but the new government » 
has improved on this plan; and a great variety of professions, 
such as bankers, lawyers, brokers, & . are now compelled to 
deposit securities in cash, on entering on the exercise of busi- 
ness. ‘These advances bear interest, indeed, but at a much 
lower rate than the current interest of the country. They are 
therefore nothing else than forced loans, operating as a tie on 
the loyalty of the contributors; who are well satisfied that 
both principal and interest would vanish on the dissolution of 
the present system. 

The French have a Caisse d’amortissement, somewhat on the - 
plan of our sinking-fund: but it has been diverted, year after 
year, from its proper purpose, for the supply o” the immediate - 
wants of government. Such has been the pressure for money, 
that a regular payment for a contract is seldom to be expected, 
unless it be necessary for the completion of that contract. Bills 
drawn by officers abroad, on the heads of their respective de- 
partments, often lie unsettled for years; similar irregularities 
arise in regard to engagements at home; and when payments 
at last take place, they are often made in government-paper, ‘at 
a heavy discount. ‘The loss, however, falls eventually on go- 
vernment itself ; because no merchant either at home or abroad 
will enter into transactions with it, without indemnifying himself 
by an additional charge in proportion to the expected delay.— _ 
The whole clear revenue of France is about forty-five millions 
sterling. ‘This'is twice its amount before the Revolution : but, 
on the other hand, it is to be considered that the conquests — 
have produced an additional number of contributors. Large | 
as were the civil-list expences of the Bourbons, it is generally 
thought that those of the present family are much greater. 

‘Notwithstanding the abolition of feudal tenures, Agriculture 
in France remains in a very backward state. The great pro- 
prietors reside in towns, and are wholly inattentive to farming 
pursuits. Much of the field-labour is performed by women, war’ 
having thinned the numbers of the young men, and a 
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the morals of that: preportion: of; them. who ‘have: survived to 
retura. Manufactures have. been, from: dimiler-canses, i a 
very, depressed state ; and Lyons, which-is supposed to have 
suffered Jess than other towns,does fot now employ half of the 
fourteen thousand iooms which, twenty years ago; were at work 
within ats wall.) 6 - tens) 5 towiited teger nr TS 
An regard: to the disposition of Bonaparte towards the Ameri- 
cans, the writer takes some pains:'to shew to his geuntrymen that 
Napoleon feels a rooted hatred or rather contempt for them; 
and that Talleyrand, on whom many Americans are disposed to 
place dependence, is neither a zealous advocate for them, nor 
any longer in high favour with the Emperor. The disappro- 
bation expressed by that minister, at the usurpation of the 
Spanish crown, 1s considered to be the immediate cause of this 
coldness ; but Bonaparte was at all times accustomed to govern 
in the cabinet 23 much asin the camp, and to. delegate wel sube 
ordinate functions to his ministers. : . 
The sketch which we have now givenof the condition of France 
is made-up of those circumstances in her situation, respecting 
which we in general agree with the writer of this pamphlet. 
Were, we to notice the points in which we differ, the list 
would indeed be greatly lengthened. His writings bespeak the 
man of education, but his conclusions do not indicate the 
reflecting politician. He is rich in sparkling effusions, but poor 
in solid argument. He has read Dr. Smith, and can quote 
him aptly ; yet he is so little master of that author’s doctrines, 
as to dwell (p. 124.) on the exploded notion of a balance of 
trade. Among other points in which we dissent from him, is 
his idea that Bonaparte finds. it.necessary, or considers it as 
politic, to continue at war. We, on the other hand, believe 
that he is persuaded that peace would greatly increase his po- 
pularity, and that he therefore desires it.— The writer repre- 
sents Napoleon as the sworn enemy of commerce, both .in;his 
own dominions and elsewhere. We imagine that Bonaparte © 
knows very little of the principles of commerce ; -and we :be- 
lieve that commerce, ‘ike other things, may at times have been 
the object of his hasty and presumptuous invective : but, so far 
from disliking it, we apprehend that he is not a littlé desirous 
of promoting it. His memorable expression, ‘1 want’ ships, 
colonies, and commerce,” escaped him at a moment when ‘he . 
was likely to speak his genuine sentiments.—These-are samples 
of the many assertions which are advanced by this writer without 
due consideration, His expressions, too, are often of the same 
intemperate character; for example, he calls the French army 
‘the rufhan horde now preying om the carcase of Eyrope.’ 
We feel grateful for ‘his favourable opinion of ‘England, and -— 
Ray. Marcn, 1810. XxX wish 
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/: <ouwish: that: sentiments equally liberal wete more general among 
his countrymen :: but we cannot help remarking, when he talks 
- with so muchindifference about our taxes and our stamp. duties, 
that it is not very likely that he ever kept house or carried oft 
a law-suit in this country. Had he been among the auditors 
of a recent parliamentary debate, he would have heard our 
taxes very differently treated in the corresponding statements of 
_two gentlemen. who were intimate friends of Mr. Pitt, and were 

_ placed at the fountain-head of financial information. 


The subsequent passage contains an affecting picture of the 
evils of lotteries and public gambling : f 


‘ The numerous gambling tables of the capital—all of which are 
licensed, — and some farmed out by the government—concur in in- 
flaming the thirst of irregular gain ;— in vitiating the morals and 
deranging the habits of private life.—I know not that any spectacle, 

‘among the varieties of vice and misery, which I had occasion to con- 
template in Europe, struck me with more horror than the gambling il 
orgies of the Pa/ais Royal, where apartments of immense extent are 
at all hours of the night filled with persons of both sexes, indiscri- 
minately engaged in games of the merest hazard, — and exhibiting, 
by their gestures and physiognomy, all the keen anguish and the 
tumultuous agitation which the extremes of despair and elation can 
produce. Mixed with designing sharpers,—with spies of the police, 
—with famished mendicants and intemperate prostitutes, they form 
altogether a group which might have served as a model to the pic- 
tures cf Dante’s Inferno, and than which nothing more disgusting is 
to be found in the delineations of the pencil or in the fictions of 
poetic fancy.’ | 

Imagination seems to predominate over reason in the writer’s 
delineation of the national vanity of the French: | 


‘ The idea of unlimited sway is studiously kept before the public 
mind,—and the future Empire of France over the nations of the 
4 ‘earth, exultingly proclaimed, in all the songs of the theatres and in 
‘public discourses of every ‘description. Even the gaunt and ragged 

beings, who prowl about the strects and infest the night-cellars of | 

Paris ;—the famished outcasts,—many of whom are men of decent 

exterior and advanced age, beggared by the revolution,—who haunt 

the Bouvelards and public gardens, in order to enjoy, under the rays 

of the sun, that enlivening warmth which their poverty deniés them 

at home,—and who, by their wan and melancholy aspect, excite the 

horror and compassion of a stranger—all appear to forget, for:a mo- 

* ‘ment, their own miseries, in anticipating the brilliant destinies of the 
“Empire, and contemplating Paris, in prospective, as the metropolis 
‘of the world. The inhabitants of the country.and of the provincial 
Cities, whose condition the war renders miserable beyond descrip- 
‘tion, and who secretly invoke the bitterest curses on their rulers,— 
are, nevertheless, (for such is the character of this extraordinary 


people) not without their share in the general avidity ree ; 
and, 
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Sout Ansmann, gas 48 WIM Bed ads my “Et / 
_4nd, awhen the sense of their wretchedness does not press too strongly 
upon’ them, can: eve conseht to View the extension of the national 
influencé and renowa‘in the lightiof a personal benefits? . 
_ We give the following as, one of ‘those anecdotes which this 
author 1s too ready to admit without’qualification; © ©“ ° 
_ «During the pene of 1802, an attempt was made to enlist the prin- 
cipal Gazettes of England in the cause of the French rulers. A person of 
_the name of Fiévée, who has since officiated as Editor of the Journal de ‘ 
Empire, was deputed to that country on what he himéelf boastingly | 
? styled un voyage de corruption. He returned, however, without 
* - ‘having succeeded in his mission, and vented his own spleen as 
well as that of his government, in a libellous book on the British 
nation,” f 


_ It will be considered as probable that Bonaparte would have 
gladly bribed, or even poisoned, the editors of the French 
newspapers published in London: but that he cared little about 
what our English papers said of him, we know on the authority 
1) of his own declaration to Lord Whitworth ;—a declaration 
which was made at a moment when he was not disposed to 
soften the picture of his grievances. 

The long continuance of our war with France, and the un- 
bridled character of her ruler, have created, among many of us, 
a disposition to listen with avidity to invectives against him and 
his government; and such ebullitions, naturally producing in us 
a partiality towards the author of them, make us regard him as a 
zealous and able advocate of our interests. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the present pamphlet may find a great number of 
readers in this country. On our part, we are disposed to ascribe 
to the writer a purity of intention and manly ardour of charac- 
ter; and we should expect him to compose a good book on a 
subject on which his passions did not hurry him away : but the 
work before us is a superficial and erroneous production. Its 
only value, which certainly is not inconsiderable, consists in a 
knowlege of local circumstances, acquired by personal residence 
inthe French metropolis ; and these, as far as we believed them 
to be accurately stated, we have compressed, and laid before 
| _ @ur readers. When the author attempts to tread on different 
ground, when: he compares France with other countries, or when, 
in regard to France herself, he ventures to reason from the pre- 
sent to the future, he discovers a degree of haste which is fatal to 
all rectitude of judgment; and he first misleads, himself and 
next his readers, giving them the picture of imagination. as the 
result of deliberate thought, He thinks that war is safer for us 
than peace, and so do many other respectable and well meaning 
individuals : but those who have gone rather more deeply into 
the question think differently: they are convinced that our 
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strength is such as, with ordinary prudence, will accomplish 
our security in peace ; and they believe that, of all countriés, 
this land of industry would be the greatest gainer by ‘that 
change, which would lay open the world to the career of 
commercial exertion. “2 sls L 0 








Arr. XII. Observations on the Criminal Law of England, as it 
‘Yelates to Capital Punishments, and on the Mode in which it is 
Administered. By Sir Samuel Romilly. 8vo. pp. 76. 28. 
Cadell and Davies. 18:10. 


A RESOLUTE spirit and dauntless courage must be possessed, 
‘by him who, in these times, travels out of the beaten 
_ track im ordey to rectify established errors, and to reform’ an- 
tient abuses. No sooner does any man announce intentions 
of this sort, than he finds himself beset on every side by ‘a 
clamorous tribe; who decry. his motives, who obstruct in | } 
every possible way. his efforts, and who see or ‘affect to see 
In every improvement a dangerous innovation. Such considera- 
tions, however, have not deterred the distinguished author 
of this tract, from devoting some of the moments of his 
scanty leisure to that toilsome and thankless service. 
_Unwelcome as all measures of this nature are to many 
persons, the professional eminence, the political integrity, the 
superior talents, and the private virtues of the proposer of 
them in this instance, as well as the ability with which they 
are recommended, cannot fail to attract to them a very con- 
siderable degree of attention ; and we trust that we are not 
too sanguine in hoping that they will experience onl alight 
opposition, and will be adopted by the legislature. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage will acquaint the reader with their nature and 
extent : : 
¢ The observations now submitted to the public contain the sub- 
stance of a Speech delivered in the House of Commons on the oth 
Feb. 1810, on moving for leave to bring in bills to repeal the Acts 
of to and 11 Will. III. 12 Anne, and 24 Geo. II., which make the 
crimes of stealing privately in a shop, goods of the ‘value of five 
shillings ; or in a dwelling house, or on board a vessel if a navigable 
river, property of the value of forty shillings, capital felonies.’ 


7) The statements with which this tract commences are emi- 
) nently deserving of the reader’s attention ; and the public are 
’ under..no slight obligations to the author for the precision 
which his researches have enabled him to impart to them. It may 

be true that the facts which are here detailed were in a loose 

- manner generally known : but, wanting the distinctness which 

i now given to them, ‘the inferences deducible from them 

i , escaped 
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escaped observation ; while, presented as they are here, they 

Carry us at once to the conclusions which it is the object, of 

the author to establish, and prepare us for the just rea- 

Soning by which they are supported. i : 
‘We give these statements in Sir Samuel’s own words ; 


“€’There is probably no other country in the world in which so 
Many and so great a variety of human actions are punishable with 
‘loss of Jife as in England. ‘These sanguinary statutes, however, are 
not carried into execution. For some time past the sentence of 
death has not been executed on more than a sixth part of all the 
persons on whom it has been pronounced, even taking into the 
calculation crimes the most atrocious and the most dangerous to 
society, murders, rapes, burning of houses, coining, forgeries, and 
attempts to commit murder. If we exclude thease from our con- 
sideration, we shall find that the proportion which the number 
executed bears to those convicted is, perhaps, as one to twenty 3 and 
if we proceed still further, and, laying out of the account burglaries, 
“highway robberies, horse-stealing, sheep-stealing, and returning from 
transportation, confine our observations to those larcentes, unaccom- 
panied with any circumstance of aggravation, for which a capital 
punishment is appointed by law, such as stealing privately in shops, 
and stealing in dwejling-houses and on board ships, property of the 
value mentioned im the statutes, we shall find the proportion of those 
executed reduced very far indeed below that even of one to twenty.’ 


From certain tables (of which an account is subjoined) of 
the convicts at the Old Bailey, and of the executions from 


1749 to 1772, it appears that, 


¢ In the seven years which clapsed, from 1749 to 1756 inclusive, 
there were convicted 428, executed 306 ; rather less than three- 
fourths. From 1756 to 1954, of 236 convicted, 139 were executed ; 
being much more than half. From 1764 to 1772, 459. were con- 
victed, and of these 233 were executed ; a little mare than half, 
From this period to 18c2 there has not been published any accurate 
statement on this subject. But from 1802 to 1808 inclusive, there 
have been printed, under the direction of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, regular tables of the number of persons con- 
victed: capitally ; and of those on whom the law has been executed ; 
and from these we find, thatin London and Middlesex, there were 
convicted 528, and execpted 67, being rather more than one eighth 
of the whole.’— . ' 

‘ There is (observes Sir Samuel) no instance in which this altera- 
tion in the mode of administering the law has been more remarkable, 
than ih those of privately stealing in a shop or stable,. goods ef the 
value of five shillings, which is made punishable with death by the 
statute of 10 and 11 William IIJ., and of stealing in a dwelling- 
house property of the value of forty shillings, for which the same 
punishment is appointed by the statute of 12 Anne, and which stae 
tutes it is now proposed to repeal, The exact numbers cannot, 


from any thing that has hitherto been published, be correctly as- 
: Se certained ; 
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certained ; but from Sir Stephen’ Janssen’s tables it appears, that. 
after laying out of the~calculation the numbers convicted of murder, 
burglary, highwaf robbery, ‘forgery, coining, returning from trans- 

ortation, and fraudulent bankruptcies, there remain convicted at — 
the Old Bailey of shop-lifting and other offences of the same nature, * 
in the period from 1749 to 1771, 240 persons, and of those ‘no: less 
than 109 were executed. : , 

¢ What has been the number of persons convicted of those of- : 
fences within the last seven years does not appear ; but ‘from the 
tables published under the authority of the Secretary of State, we : 
find that within that period there were committed to Newgate. for 
trial, charged with the crime of stealing in dwellings honseag 599 
men and 414 women ; and charged with the crime o shop-lifting» . 
506 men and 353 women ; in all 1,872 persons, and of these only _ 
one was executed.’ : | ae 

This almost universal disregard of laws under which of. , 
fenders are tried and convicted, in the assignment of the - 
punishment, is a singular anomaly in our administration of 
justice ; and we apprehend that it is without precedent in all : 
past times, and in all other countries. Having distinctly 
presented it to our’notice, the author examines and completely 
refutes the notion which ascribes it to design and sets it up as 
a system. 

Alluding to this relaxation, in carrying into execution the 
penal part of these laws, Sir Samuel observes : : 


‘ This mode of administering justice is supposed by some persons. 


to be a regular, matured, and well digested system. They imagine, 


that the state of things which we see existing, is exaetly that which. 
was originally intended ; that laws have been-enacted which were 
never meant to be regularly enforced, but were to stand as objects. 
of terror in our statute-book, and to be called into action only oc. 
casionally, and under extraordinary circumstances, at the discretion. 
of the judges.’ 3 : ey oe 


_ He adds, however, 


© Whether the practice which now prevails be right or wrongy; 
whether beneficial or injurious to the community, it is:certain that it 
is the effect not of design, but of that change which has slowly: 
taken place in the manners and character of the nation, which are 
now so repugnant to the spirit of Yhese laws, that it has become im- 
possible to carry them into execution.’ | | 


Sir S. Romilly clearly proves that all our laws, eyen those 
which are most sanguinary, were intended to be strictly 
enforced by the legislatures which enacted them, and .wer¢ 
actually. so. enforced for a series of years after they .were 
passed. "3 acl asin aaeelate 
‘* Even, (he says,) the Act of Queen Elizabeth, which made ita 


capital offence for any person above the age of fourteen to be found 
-_ | } associating 
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associating for a month with persons calling themselves Egyptians, | 
the most: barbarous statute perhaps that.eyer disgraced our criminal 
code, was executed down to the reign of King Charles the First, and. 
Lord: Hale mentions thirteen persons having in his time been executed 
upon it at one assizes. It is only. in modern times. that this relax- 
ation of the law has taken place, and only in the course of the present ' 
reigo that it has taken place to a considerable degree.’ — : 

‘ it appears, that even at the commencement. of the present’ reign, 
the number of convicts executed exceeded the number of those who. 
were pardoned ; but that at the present time, the number pardoned. 
exceeds nearly-in the proportion of 8 to1 the number of those who 


are executed.’ 
By reasoning, and by facts, the author proves the truth of 
his fide remark, and shews that the present method of ad-: 
ministering the laws in this country ¢ is not a system maturely 
formed and regularly established, but is a pra¢ticé which has 
grgue? prevailed as the laws have become less adapted to 
the state of society in which we live.’ : 
‘Of the remaining part of this pamphlet, which contains Sir S. 
Romilly’s objections to this system, and his refutation of the 
vindication of it by Dr. Paley, an adequate idea can be formed 
only from a perusal of the tract. It is from its structure and effect. 
as a whole, and from its skilful adaptation for its purpose;:. 
that its merit is principally derived. It is throughout severely 
chaste, without glare, without refimement, without alloy. 
Allis precious metal. The style, indeed, exhibits some and 
the arrangement sore marks of haste: but, under these dis- 
advantages, the argumentation is worthy of the known powers 
of the author. | | 
Unpretending as the tract is in every respect, its effect on the 
mind is not inferior to that which would have been produced 
by the boasted arts and address of oratory. Most persons have 
been in the habit of considering our present system, if not as 
imposing in appearance, as at least innocent and not inconveni- 
ent in practice : but let them sit down to the perusal of these 
pages, and few of them will rise without their sentiments i 
having undergone a complete revolution. The scene which | 
before did not offend will appear replete with confusion, and 
with all the varieties of deformity and disorder ; and that 
which had been deemed harmless will be perceived to have 
been the source of numberless mischiefs, of cruel injustice to 
individuals, and of serious injuries to society. 

- With regard to the author’s animadversions on Dr. Paley’s 
vindication of our criminal law, we must confess that in our } 
Opinion no refutation was ever more decisive, or triumph \3 
more complete ; while the high and just reputation of the : 
yalued and regretted yanquished champion ei oe the victory 
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more signal, and cannot fail to make it merhorable: HW the 
long ‘acquiescence of the public in' Dr. Paley’s defence’ shews 
what charm igh to specious phrasés and’smooth sentericés, 
its recent fate as clearly proves how little these avail when they 
are fairly brought to the test of just argumentation. = 

When a person. of known taste,.and a master. in the arts of 
teasoning and persuasion, commits his thoughts to the, press, 
be his object and the circumstances in which he acts. what 
they may, the curious will explore his pages in search: of those 
unheeded excellences, which a mind fraught with the choicest 
stores of literature will spontaneously throw out. Such curi- 
osity will not in the preserit instance pass ungratified, sitice 
the pages before us discover traces which. indicate ‘a large 
range of thought, and afford specimens of singular ingenuity. 
How different from ordinary writing is the following passage ! 


. 


¢ Although the severe laws of William and of Anne’ are not 


now executed, and may be said, therefore, to exist-only in theory, | 


thi¢y dre attended with many mest serious practical consequences. 
Amongst these, it is not the least important, that they form a kind 
of standard of cruelty, to justify every harsh and excéssive exercise 
of authority. Upon all su¢h occasions these unexecoted laws are 
appealed to as if they were in daily execution. Complain of the 
very severe punishments which prevaih in the army and the navy, and 
you are told thet the offences, which are so chastised, would by the 


‘Mmuaicipal law be punished with death. When not long since a go- 


vernor of one of the West India islands was accused of having or- 
dered that a young woman should be tortured, his counsel said in his 
defences that the woman had been guilty of a theft, and that ‘by the 
laws of this country her life would have been. forfeited. Wheny,. in 
the framing new laws, it is proposed to appoint for a very slight 
transgression a very severe punishment, the argument always urged 
in support of it.is, that actions, not much more criminal, are by. the 
already existing law punished with death. So in the exercise of that 
large diseretion which is left to the judges, the state of the law af- 
fords a justification for severities, which could not otherwise be 


justified. When for an offence, which is very low in the scale of 
‘moral turpitude, the punishinent of transportation for life is inflicted, 


4 man who only compared the crime with the punishment, would be 
strack with its extraordinary severity ; but he finds, upon inquiry, 
that all that mass of human suffering which is comprised in the 
seritence, passes by the names of tenderness and mercy; because-death 
is afaxed to the crime by a law scarcely ever executed, and, as some 
persons imagine, never intended to be executed.’ | 


_ In enumerating the inconveniences arising from the dis- 
crétion which the Judges are at present obliged to exercise, 


equally consummate and just is the encomium which the 


author passes on that venerable body : 
= ‘¢ No 
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€ No man can ‘have frequently atteaded, ourcriminal courts, and vf 
have been. an attentive observer of what. was passing there, without La 
having, -been. deeply impressed with the. great anxiety which’ the a 
judges feel to diecharge most faithfully their important duties to the 


public. Their perfect impartiality, their-earnest desire in every case > 2 
to prevent a failure of justice, to penish guilt, and to’ protect ina a 
nocence, ahd the total absence with them of all distinctions between ng 
the rich and the poor, the powerful and the unprotected, are matters ee 
upon which all men are agreed. In these particulars the judges are . 


all actuated -by one spirit, and the practice of all of them is uniform. 
But. in seeking to attain the same object, they frequently do, and of 
necessity must, from the variety of opinions which must be found in 
- different mea, pursue very different courses. The same benevolence ‘ 
and humanity, understood in a more confined or a more’ enlarged 1 
sense, will determine one judge to pardon and another to punish — It 
has often happened, it necessarily must have happened, that.tire. very 
same circumstance which is considered by one judge as matter of 
‘extenuation, ts deemed by another a high aggravation of the crime. 
) The former good character of the delinquent, his having com¢ into a 
country io which he was a stranger to commit the offence, the fre- 
quency or the novelty of the crime, are all circumstances which have 
been upon some occasions considered by different judges in those 
Opposite liztits ;: and it is not merely the particular circumstances 
attending the crime, it is the crime itself, which different judges 
‘sometimes consider in quite different points of view.’ 


_ Agreeing as we do with Dr. Adam Smith, that this country 
Owes its prosperity to its pure administration of justice, more 
than to any other single cause, we congratulate the public on 
the present attempt to render equally pure our system of 
jurisprudence ; and most earnestly do we wish that its 
success may correspond with the zeal, ability, and judgment 
with which it has been prosecuted. We regret that the late: 
period of the month, in which this tract has reached us, 
unavoidably deprives us of the gratification. which we should. 
have felt in more nicely apprecidting its literary claims ; and 
im discussing that oratorical excellence, too rare at all times 
but particularly in these days, which rejects adventitious : 
- trappings, and which it seems difficult to appreciate otherwise | 
than by its effects. Had some of our first writers possessed | 
this turn, we think that their works would have lost none of ; 
“the interest which they have commanded. 


Leave was given by the House of Commons to Sir S. 
Romilly, to bring in the Bills by which he proposed to effect’ 
the objects in view. | . | pees 
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Arti XII. 4 Letter from the Right Honowrable Lord Viscount 
Melville to the Earl of Aberdeen; relative to the Managementiof. . 
the Civil Service of the Navy. 4to. pp. 50. 28. Gds, Wine 
chester and Son. 1810. | Fs tee th Es 

Gre Lord Melville’s appointment to the Admiralty in 1804, 

the affairs of the navy seem to have occupied. a large share _ 
of his attention. We have observed that he has frequently. 
mtroduced them into discussion in the House of Lords; and — 

m the publication before us, which shews that they have seri- 

ously engaged his hours of retirement, his object is to direct — 

the attention of that House to the labours of the Board of Navak © 

Revision. ‘The public have a very distinct recollection of the — 

Board of Naval Inquiry, appointed at the recommendation of 

Lord St.Vincent, and noted for the keenness of their strictures ; . 

but their successors, the Board of Naval Revision, are not so 
rerally known. ‘Fhe latter was instituted by Mr. Pitt and: 

Lord Melville early in 1805, for the purpose of introducing a - 

systematic arrangement into the civil affairs of the navy, and 

' consisted of Lord Barham (then Sir Charles Middleton), the late 

Mr. Fordyce, Sir Roger Curtis, Admiral Domett, and Captain _ 

Serle of the Transport Board. These gentlemen continued 

their labours with great assiduity, and produced not fewer than 

fifteen reports ; thirteen of which related to subjects connected 
respectively with the Navy, the Transport, and the Victualling 

Boards : the fourteenth regarded the means of facilitating the 

supply of timber for the navy ; and the fifteenth explained the 

advantages of establishing a new naval arsenal at North- 
fleet*, and of applying the aid of mechanism to dock-labour. _ 

On all these subjects, Lord Melville conceives, the Reports 
of the Commissioners were intitled to great attention. It re+ 
mained with the Admiralty to follow up their recommenda- 

‘tions ; and, thinking that unnecessary delay has arisen, Lord 

M. determined to quicken the proceedings of that Board, by . _ 

bringing the matter before Parliament. His letter to Lord 

Aberdeen (which is dated on the 29th of January last,)- con- : 

tains a request that this nobleman would give notice that, as 

soon 2s Lord Melville should recover from an indisposition 
under which he was then labouring, he intended to call the. 
attention of the House’ of Lords to the subject; and it seems 
now to have been published. for the purpose of conveying. to 
their Lordships, in print, a variety of details which are of too 

complicated a nature to be trusted to their recollection of 2 

speech. : Into these details, it would be foreign to our purpose » 


s ‘On this | proposition, Lord M. has just published a letter to Mr. ’ 
Perceval, which has excited a rapid reply from Mr. George Rose. 
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to enter ;and:we: shall-confine’ our:quotatians to. those? parts, - 


which ‘have connection withthe generab‘affairs.of the countrys 
Lord M.* begins with an account of the first appointment of 
the Board of Revision : | nicky eva 
« T return you many thanks for your‘attention to. my wishes, re+ 
, speeting the Reports‘on the management of the Civil Service of the 
Navy, |: 'You judge truly in supposing, that. I am deeply interested 
in that business.’ The Institution of the Commission of Naval Revie 
sion was-the last measare of my-political life. The following is a 
shart.history of the origin. and progyess of it. When I came to the 
head. of the Board of Admiralty, in the month of May 1804, the 
apprehensions. which then prevailed in the public miad, that the 


Flotilla, collected at Boulogne, was not watched by an adequate _ 
force of Small Craft, in the narrow seas, claimed my earliest atten=— 


tion. The inadequaty of the British fleet, effectually to resist the 
united force of our then existing.enemies, joined to the prospect of a 
further encrease of hostile force, by a probable rupiure with the 
court, of Spain, was, in my estimation, equally, if not more pressing, 
than our home defence. I therefore took the most effectual measures 
I could devise, for materially augmenting our ships of the Jine, with 
the least possible delay. I did not, at that time find the relative 
situations of the Admiralty and Navy Boards, such as I thought 
well calculated to promote the public service. I had no difficulty ia 
speedily putting an end to any disagreeable circumstances of that 


nature, and I shall never cease to recoilect, with heartfelt satisfaction, - 


the, cordial.aid and co-operation I received from all classes of persons 


belonging to the civil department of the navy. And, in addition to . 


their: official aid, I had recourse, on every requisite occasion, to the 


naval knowledge.and experience of my old and valyed friend Lord - 


Barham, then Sir Charles Middleton. But, with all these aids, I 
early perceived, or thought I perceived, that there was a want of 


system in the rules and practice, by which the management of the. 


civil,concerns of the navy was conducted. It could not well be 
otherwise ; for it did not appear that, from the end of ‘the former 
century, when the Duke of York was Lord High Admiral, there 
ever had ‘been any systematic revision or regulation of the mode in 
which the civil service of our navy was conducted. I was confirmed 
in the impression I had received upon this subject, by a perusal of the 
Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry.‘ This statement 
suggested new topics for consideration, and spcedily led to a decision, 
in my mind, that, if efficient men could be found for the execution 
of the business, nothing was so likely to answer the object I had in 


view, as a Commission, with full powers to examine and enquire into © 


the whole system existing for the administration of the civil affairs of 
tlie navy, who should report the result of their enquiries, accom 
panied with such suggestions as might lay the foundation of a come 
plete and permanent. system of management. I, (as it was customary. 
with-me-on every important occasion,) submitted my sentiments to 
Mr. Pitt, whose comprehensive understanding quickly embraced the 
whole‘of the subject. -He concurred with me in thinking that, under 
the pressure of business which occupied the hourly attention of the 
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Admiralty and Navy Boards, it was impossible, that, either jointly, 
or separately, they could execute so laborious 2 task, and that, if the 
reports, when prepared, were made to the King in Council, they. 
would be put into such.a shape as would give to that system, which, 
upon mature deliberation, and after sufficient trial ‘in practice, should 
be adopted, such a permanent form as would secure it from the risk 
of fluctuation, and prevent the rules and regulations, which should bé 
prescribed, from being departed from by any authority less than that 
of the King in Council, by which they were established. Upon this 
lan we speedily agreed, and it was impossible there could be a dif- 
erence of opinion upon one other point, viz. that if Sir Charlés 
Middleton could be persuaded, at his advanced period of life, to leave 
his retirement, and take the superintending charge of the business, it 
would give the very best chance for the success of the measvre. “I 
lost no time in applying to him, and, with many exprésstons of 
anxiety for the welfare of the navy, and of partial attachment to Mr. 
Pitt and myself, he was induced to acquiesce in my proposition’; 
stating, as an essential requisite, that he should be furnished with the 
aid of Mr. Fordyce’s assistance, who had beew his colleague in former 
laborious investigations connected with the navy, and in whose talents. 
and industry he reposed the most unreserved confidence. Of course 
I could have no difficulty in giving him immediate satisfaction upon 
this point, adding the further assurance of my thorough belief, that, 


_ if he undertook to preside in the business of the Commission, the whole 


of his colleagues would be left to his own selection.’— 
¢ During the short time I remained at the Board of Admiralty, 


after the appointment of the Commissioners, I was, from day to day, 
mninutely informed, either by Sir Charles Middleton, or Mr. Fordyce, 
of the plan and progress of their proceedings; and, even after I 
ceased to have any official connection with them, the same friends, 
knowing the natural anxjety | entertained upon the subject, kept me, 
‘om time to time, informed of the whole progress of their enquiries, 
and the information I thus received, afforded complete occupation td 
many of-my leisure hours during the years I have been living inres 
tirément.’ , > 
His Lordship’s reasons for bringing the subject at present 
before. parliament are thus explained : athe; 
©} am bound in candour to state that the proceedings, hitherto 
held,. either at the Council Board, or the Board of Admiralty, are 
hot, in my judgment, calculated to insure the benefits which the 
original, authors of the measure had in contemplation, when the com- 
mission. was appointed. 
‘¢'Phe returns made by the Council and Admiralty Boards impress 
me with a most earnest and anxious desire to endeavour to rouse the 
attention of the government, and of the country; to the importance 
of following up the suggestions of the Commissioners of Naval .Re+ 
vision with vigour, perseverance, and effect.—I have employed, when 
iny health would permit, much of my thoughts since the close of last. 
session of Parliament, in attending to the contents of those REpattts 
Y 


and,. no doubt, my consideration of the subject was much Be | 
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by the previous and progressive knowledge I had acquired respecting 
the proceedings of the Commission, in the manner Ihave already 
stated. . My chief object in wishing to be het at so early a period of 
the Session, was, in order to attend to this ‘subject, ‘and to the ree 
ports of another Commission, respecting the Administration of Jus- 
tice in?Scotland. Upon this last subject, from the candid, dispass 
stonate, and disinterested investigation which has taken place con- 
cerning it, I have ceased to entertain any serious apprehensions. But, 
with regard to the Reports of the Commission of Naval Revision, 
many recent circumstances contribute to increase my anxiety, and if 
I can excite in the minds of others the same sentiments with which I. 
myself am impressed, 1 have no doubt the business will work its own 
way, and the beneficial effects of the Commission may still be ma- 
nifested, 1n promoting and securing the naval interests of the 
country.’ 


Of ‘the measures of general policy recommended by Lord 
Melville, and particularly his foreign expeditions, it has not 
fallen to our lot to be very ardent admirers. We never consi- 
dered him as possessed of the profound knowlege and the com-: 
prehensive views which are necessary to constitute a first-rate 
statesman ; and indeed his life has passed too much in practical 
routine, to afford to his mind that expansion which can be 
acquired only by close and continued meditation: but consti- 
tutional hardihood. seemed, unfortunately, to make him insen- 
_ sible of these defects, and prompted ‘him to decide when it 
would often have been wiser to pause.. While, however, we 
thus lament his deficiency in general knowlege, we bear testi- 
mony with pleasure to his habits of unwearied assiduity, ‘and. 
to his rapid progress in becoming master of the details of 
department which he undertook. His application has always 
been characterized by great ardour and alacrity. His intimate’ - 
acquaintance with India affairs is well known; and, recent as 
have been his investigations of the concerns of the navy, we: 
apprehend that his knowlege of them is greater than that 
of several of our public men who have professed to: make them 
an object of attention through life. We have reason to think that 
the civil administration of the navy is very imperfectly con- 
ducted, and that our public dock-yards are in many respects 
behind those of private individuals. It is apparent, likewise, 
that a Board so much pressed by current. business as the Ad- 
miralty cannot, in time of war, pay much attention to the,ne- 
cessary. improvements. Yet the subject is of urgent conse- 
quence in the present state of Europe, in which our navy. is 
the’safeguard of our independence ; and we not only.applaud 
his Lordship’s exertions in so interesting a cause, “but-cor.hially 
wish him success. His motion,- however, in the House of Peers, 
(Feb. 9.) for bringing the matter before that’ assembly, to 
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jected; Lord Mulgrave having stated that the .Admiralty had 
ordered the Reports ¢* to be acted on.” | ea 
~* Our account: of a Speech by Lord Melville, on this subject, 
will be found in the Political Class of the Catalogue part of this 
Number. ‘Lo 
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: MATHEMATICS.' F 
Aurt..14. Mathematics simplified, aud practically illustrated, by the 
Adaptation of the principal Problems to the ordinary Purposes of 
Life, &c. together with a complete Essay on the Art of étirvey- 
ing Lands, &c. By Captain Thomas Willramson, Author of the 
Wild Sports of India. 8vo. pp. 224. 9s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. : wes 
qt is undoubtedly very desirable to simplify that whict: is perplexed, 
and to render familiar that which is abstruse; and to the inge- 
nuity which can attain such desirable objects, mathematics, beyond 
any branch or department of science, offers a wide field. “That 
author, however, who can lead his reader through a series of plain 
and intelligible propositions, to the miotions oF the nodes of the 
planetary orbits, ‘so that he perceives the cause and can compute the 
qu-ntity of the effect, must be gifted with no ordinary talents and 
attainments. Yet should such an one arise, he would meet with but 
few readers. Let him simplify as muchas he would, still there must 
be a certain distance between the first principle and the ultimate re- 
sult; so that Indolence, if it could not assert that the way was 
rugged, would still avoid it as being tedious. 
Moreover, in the practice and act of simplification, great caution 
must be used, in order that neither precision of expression nor exact- 
ness of notion should be violated. If, in hopes of being familar, we 
talk the language of the multitude, we shall probably lay down both 
facts and principles inaccurately ; ard in this respect the author of the 
present treatise appears to us to have most grievously erred. He has 
stated many things with an inaccuracy that cannot be suited nor be 
useful to any capacity or talent ; and he has abandoned the language 
of the learned, without any prospect of imparting their ideas by mote 


ordinary terms. We give the following instances: 
« Lines are defined, as “having length without breadth,’ and 


their terminations are points. Some authors, indeed, define a line 
as “¢ a succession of contiguous ports ;”? the fact is, that lines should 
be drawn with such acuteness, as, like a fine hair, to be barely per- 
ceptible ; for a thick line will, like a large dot or puncture, seldom 
fail to produce error. Such workmen as are negligent in making. 
measures exactly, and who are in the a of making large 
slovenly marks, either with chalk, or rough tools, rarely give satis- 
faction, and occupy more time in rectifying their first fault, than the 


gocchani¢ who is attentive at the outset does in completing ‘his job. 
: As 
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Av'an early habit of exactness is‘ of the ‘most’ importance,) and as — 
much will, on all occasions, depend on’a close attention to the mi« 
nuteness of points, and the delicacy of, lines, too much stress caanct 
be laid-on these particulars.’ \ pad Miw 

Again: 

* A cone is a solid which differs from a pyramid in having its base 
a circle, and in being, consequently, of a circular form_all. the. way 
from the base to the point. Loaves of sugar may, generally speak- 
ing, be termed cones, though not properly conical.” A true cone 
is created by the revolving, or spinning of a triangle on its centers 
supposing the point to serve as a pivot, and another point to be m 
the centre of the opposite side. Some authors admit that cones may 
have oval bases, and be oval to their summits ; but such cannot be 
deemed perfect, for it must be obvious that they never could come 
to a regular point. The only cone acknowledged in mathematics, is 
that generated by the motion of a triangle, supposing its apex, or 
upper point, to be one pivot, and another pivot to be ia the center of 
its base.’ | : 

In page 17. he says,—* A deviation from an exact square, er right 
angle, however trifling in the commencement,’ &c. | 

Again. P.31.* The exact formation of the square carries with it 
more importance than appears tothe superficial observer, for, not only 
will the beauty of the figure itself be destroyed, but all that depends 
thereon will suffer in proportion. The outward and inward resist- 

_ ance will be greatly impaired, since the want of a true perpendicular 
disposes to weakness, and in too many cases occasions serious ‘cons 
sequences. When we enter a room whose angles are not correct, 
we feel an unpleasant sensation ; the furniture never seems to fit ; we 
cannot sit with comfort on an uneven chair, nor at a table whose 
legs are not perpendicular, and whose surface is not.square with the 
legs. This unpleasant sensation increases into an apprehension of 
danger, when we perceive that the walls of a house are not truly 
perpendicular. Sfoping fioors are peculiarly inconvenient, and doore 
that stand on frames which have an inclination either one way or the 

other, not only are unsightly, but are constantly out of repair.’ 

Some of Captain W.’s departures from common modes of expres- 
sions are as remarkable as they are embarrassing. In p. f4 prob. 24. 
is to make on a given angle a parallelogram, equal to a givea 
triangle.’ | s 

The author probably understands perfectly well the subjects on 
which he writes, but he expresses himself with so little precision that 

nd hi th ng student. 

we dare not recommend his work to the young stu RM. 


PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, &c. 

Art. 15. Lectures on experimental Philosophy, Astronomy, and Che- 
mistry ; intended chiefly for the Use of Students and young Per- 
sons. By G. Gregory, D.D.* &c. &c, 2 Vols. 12mo. 133s. 
Boards. K. Phillips. | 





* For Dr. Gregory’s Letters on Literature, &c. see Art. V. of this 
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Review. 
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These are two neat volumes of neat philosophy, and well adapted 
to the purpose set. forth in the title-page. The execution of the 
- work fully equals, and indeed exceeds, .the pretensions of its. author. 
He makes no promise of discovering any thing novel, nor any attempt 
at saiPg what is profound: but the most important facts of expe- 
rimental philosophy are very plainly and precisely stated, and its most 
interesting traits are faithfully delineated. The man of profound 
science may not be able to subsist entirely on the work, but the phi- 
losophical amatcur may find in it many pleasant morsels. 
The lectures are said to treat on Astronomy, Chemistry, and 
experimental Philosophy : but the Jatter division includes magnetism, 
hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, . electricity, -galvanism, optics, 
and mechanics; so that the reader,‘who peruses this treatise, will 
have made the whole circuit of the sciences. He may indeed be 
reproached with -possessing a mere smattering of philosophy, but. 
even that 1s better than entire ignorance ; and, notwithstanding the 
offensiveness of the term, it is itself a positive good. This farther 
benefit is also to be expected, that the reader may become a stndent, 
and, having sipped, and found philosophy not unpleasant, may search 
elsewhere, and drink more deeply of its waters. ren | 
A We think that the nature of the work does not require that we 

should give any extracts. They might indeed furnish no unfavoure 
| able specimen of the author’s powers of statement and explanation, 
i\ but they would communicate nothing novel. While, however, we 








do not make quotations, neither do we produce cavils and objections, 
) for such have not occurred to us during a perusal which has been — 
ft neither slight nor hasty ; but we regret that the author has left his 
Astronomical Tables, relative to Juno, Ceres, &c. (Dr. Herschell’s 
Asteroids in fact,) incomplete. He might without difficulty, or . ft 
7 with the sole.difficulty of mquiring, have obtained the elements of 


their orbits. RW. 


Art. 16. The Elements of Astronomy, according to the Newtonian 

Principles, illustrated by several new and interesting Diagrams, 

and adapted, as far as the Science will admit, to the plainest Ca- 

i) pacities. Intended solely for the Instruction of young Ladies and 

, Gentlemen. By George Reynolds. 12zmo. 4s. 6d. Boards. 
Sherwood and Co. 1809. : hot 

We found ourselves disposed, on taking up this small tract, to | 

quarrel with the very words of its title-page,‘ The Elements of 

Astronomy, according to the Newtonian Principles ;’ because the ele- 

. ., ments of plane astronomy, which form the main subject of the book, 

- #f. /Lhave very little connection with principles that are peculiarly New- 

tonian. The epithet of interesting, also, as applied to Diagrams, 

is sounded oddly. The only tateresting diagram which we recollect to 

al have seen was in an old edition of Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds ; 

| where, in the top part, were the Sun, with Mercury, Venus, and the 

| other planets and satellites, and in the lower part a gallant of antient 

times, with bag, ruffles, and sword, and a fair lady.— When we ad- 

vanced to the preface, this portion did not effect-a conciliation between 


‘ us and its author, since it is tainted somewhat with flippancy, and 
44 * ° 
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with’ an’ affectation of fine Johnsonian writing. “The work itself, 
however, makes ample’ amends for these defects ; and though we 
entered on its perusal with some prepossession against it, we find gure 


selves compelled to praise it. Though it is small, and intended to’ 


be elementary, many (and ‘indeed most) of the explanations are giver 
with great plainness and ‘perspicuity. Some of them may serve as 
excellent models for our astronomical writers of higher flight, who 
write books that need commentaries; aud we think that we shall be 
borne out in this judgment by the subjoined explanation of eclipses : 

‘ Any opake body, exposed to the light of the Sun, will cast a 
shadow behind it; this shadow is a space deprived of light, into 
which, if another body enters, it cannot, for want of light, be seen, 
and the body, thus falling within the shadow, is said to be-eclipsed. 
Hence, then, three bodies concur to form an Eclipse, viz. the lum#- 
nous body, the opake body causing the shadow, and the body in« 
volved in the shadow. ‘ 

‘ Eclipses are of two kinds, those of the Sun, and those of. the 
Moon.—When the Moon is in conjunction with the Sun, the Sun is 
then eclipsed, but when she is in opposition, she herself is eclipsed. © 

‘ First, we shall endeavour to account for eclipses of the Moon: 
The axis of the Earth’s shadow will always be in the plane of the 
Ecliptic, because, if a line were drawn from the center of the Sun to 
that of the Earth, it would be exactly co-incident with the plane of 
the Earth’s orbit.— Were the size of the Earth equal to that of the 
Sun, the shadow cast by the Earth would be cylindrical, and, by 
extending to infinity, it would occasionally eclipse the planets in theie 
revolutionary progress. This, however, is a circumstance which has 
never yet happened. Were the Earth greater than che Sun, the 
shadow would be conical, with the apex beyond the Sun; and this 
shadow, by spreading wider into infinity, as it might be supposed to 
advance, would, for a still greater reason, eclipse the planets in their 
course ; but this not being the case, the Earth is consequently not 
larger than the Sun. : 

‘ Having proved that she is neither equal to the Sun, nor greater 
than he, she must of necessity be less than that luminary. Now, as 
this in reality is the case, the Earth’s shadow will be conical, with 
the base of it in herself; and hence also the axis of the shadow will 
always be in that point of the Ecliptic opposite to the point in which 
the Earth is. From all these premises it follows clearly, that there 
can be no eclipse of the Moon, but whea the Earth is interpose 
between that body and the Sun. | 

¢ Asthe Moon at a mean rate, goes round the Earth once in a 
month, or in 29 days, she ought to be eclipsed every time she is in 
Opposition to the Sun, which is 13 times in the year. But though 
she is 13 times a year in opposition to the Sun, she is not, for the 
following reason, each of those times eclipsed ; her orbit is inclined 
to that of the Earth more than five degrees, and under this circem= 
stance she will, with respect to this Ecliptic, be sometimes too high, 
and sometimes too low, to be immersed at all within the shadow of 
the Earth. Besides, the Moon, in order to suffer an eclipse, either 
more or less, muat be situated within less than 12 degrees of her 

Rey, Marcu, 1810. 4 nodes. 
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nodes, “Within the limits of this space, (not quite equal to 12 ¢e- 
grees,) in-proportion.as.sbe advances nearer to the point of intersec« 
tion, she will be more;deeply involved in darkness, until her centeris 
exactly in the,intergecting point. Being thus in opposition.to the 
Sun, she will undergo a central eclipse, the greatest possible that she 
ean’ have ;. in such a situation she will, for the space of three hours, 
be deprived of light.’ . | | 
. It is not, however, always thus. The first paragraph of page 8@ 
is most clumsily expressed. is of 
: Theauthor, consulting, probably, books of no very recent date, has 
fallén on some antiquated methods: since, in one part, he talks of 
taking at sea the, meridian altitude of the Sun by meang of a qua- 
drant furnished with a plumb-line ; and, in another, he states that 
the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites furnish the best means of ascertain 
ing the longitude. Navigators in the present day never attempt this 
method. 

» iIn page 118, we: must hesitate to. charge the substitution’ of 
achptical for elliptical on the author, because the blunder may be that 
of the compositor ; and perhaps Mr. Reynolds will attempt to justify ; 
the propriety of the epithet when we censure the phrase [p. 73. ]. of i 
$ Mars being the least e/egant of the planets.’ These little defects 
ecarcely lower the favourable opinion of this astronomical tractate 


which we have already expressed, Rw. 
6 é 


MEDICINE, CHEMISTRY; &c. 


Art.17. Remarks on the present State of the Lunatic Asylums in Ire- 
Jand, and on the Number and Condition of Insane Paupers in that 
Kingdom; with an Appendix, containing a Number of original a, 
Letters, and other Papers connected with the Subject. By And. 

Halliday, M.D. 8vo. 3s.6d. Murray. 

The leading fact stated in this pamphlet is truly melancholy, and, | 
when it is sufficiently known, must excite general interest ; viz. ‘ that 
in the whole kingdom of Ireland, containing a population of nearly 
five millions and a half, and where, from existing circumstances, it is 

oved that insanity is a disease of as frequent occurrence among the 
lower classes of the people as in any other country in Europe, there 
is not even one asylum for the reception and cure of insane paupers.’ 

:It appears that Sir John Newport, aware of the evil, brought a bill 

fento parliament about five years ago, in which it was proposed to © 

establish four large provincial asylums: but from some cause, with 
which we are not made acquainted, the bill was rejected. The con- 
sequences of the deficiency are indeed deplorable. The unfortunate 
sufferers are scarcely ever considered as objects of medical treatment, 
but, when harmless, are suffered to ramble about the country, ex- 

to the insults and ridicule of the populace; and, when they 
shew a disposition to mischief, they are removed to gaols, or 
werkhouses, or some other place of security, where they are confined 
in gloamy cells, chained in sheds, or have clogs fastened to their legs 
to prevent their escape. Every man of common feeling must be sen- 


sible that some remedy is necessary: but we should doubt mines 
at Bs the 
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the erection of public asylums at the expense of government be de- 
sirable. It seems to be the inevitable result in Freland of all such 
schemes, that they sooner or later degenerate into jobs; and that 
what ‘was apparently well calculated to accomplish the object in view 
serves no other purpose than to put money into the pockets of a few 
contractors. The path which ought to be pursued, we think, Is very 
obvious ; viz. that lunatié asylums should be erected and supported, 
as they are in Liverpool, Manchester, and many others of the large 
towns in England, by voluatary subscription. Although great ob- 
jections may be made to placing lunatics in general hospitals, we see 
none against making an asylum an appendage to an infirmary; and 
not only some peculiar conveniencies, but a considerable saving of 
expense, would result from this arrangement. The known liberality 
of the Irish would certainly enable any one to execute the plan, who 
would take a little pains to effect it. 

Several letters are appended to this trect, from different gentlemen 
in Ireland, to whom the author sent a set of printed queries. They 
are of various degrees of merit; the best are from Dr. Poole of 
Waterford, Dr. Stoker of Dublin, aad Mr. Edgeworth. We must 
give Dr. Halliday the merit of having brought before the public an 
important fact, and clearly stated an evil of great magnitude: but we 
wish that the subject had been taken up by some more powere 


ful hand. Bos. 


Art. 18. Mew Medical Compendium, for the Use of Families, &c. 
consideratly enlarged and improved, by D. Cox, Chemist to His 
Majesty, Gloucester. 12mo. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1808. 

This work can scarcely be regarded as a proper object for our cris 

. sa fticism. It consists of a popular account of the substances which are 

most frequently employed in practice, and is intended as an accome 

paniment to a medicine-chest which is prepared and sold by the 

author. , We must, however, in justice say that it appears to us to 

be one of the best compilations of the kind which has fallen under 

our observation ; and that we find, eccasionally interspersed through 

it, some useful remarks on the pharmaceutical processes that are de- 
scribed. The author has borrowed very largely from Duncan’s Dis- 

pensatory, and in so.doing has certainly shewn his judgment. pe 


o 
POLITICS. 


Art.19. Substance of a Speech delivered by the Right Hon. Viscount 
Melville, in the House of Lords, gth February, 1810, relating 
to the Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Revision. 8vo. 
p-49- 23. Mathews and Leigh. | i 
In this speech, relative toa subject which we have already discussed 
in our present Number, page 314. Lord Melville informed the 
House of Lords, that six voluminous Reports of these Commié« 
, Sioners, having been referred to the Admiralty, were returned in the 
*‘ course of a feev days, with a recommendation that ‘ they should be 
catried into effect.” No examination having been bestowed on them, 
his Lordship draws the _— that the Admiralty is desirous 
2 . that 
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that the whole responsibility should rest with the Commissioners of 
Revision ; and he proceeds to shew the necessity of a more cordial 
patronage towards the labours of this Commission. The informa- 
tion acquired by its members was of a progressive nature, and in- 
duced them to alter, in their concluding Reports, several things 
which they had proposed in the outset: but the expiration of the 
limited time allowed to them, and the death of one of their most 
efficient members, Mr. Fordyce, prevented them from making so 
complete a digest as they felt to be necessary ; and Lord Melville ; 
brings the question under public discussion, in order that he may 
stimulate the Admiralty to accomplish that which the Board of 
Naval Revision is now unable to effect. His arguments are occa- 
sionally interspersed with interesting references to matters of general 
policy. In regretting the too frequent neglect of the valuable in- 
formation contained in parliamentary reports, he says: 

‘The truth is, that whé&, at any moment, particular inconve- 
niencies or dangers press upon the attention of the public, or of 
government, it is usual to appoint committees, or take other prelimi- 1 
nary steps, with a view to a remedy; but so soon as the pressure, | 
either of inconvenience or alarm, is over, the subject is again for- 
gotten, or gives way to something else, felt more pressing at the 

- moment.’ 

.* :@4 His Lordship points out, wich some emphasis, that he has had no 
share in advising the proceedings of the preeent Ministry ; observing, 
* In less thantwelve months, the Board of Revision lost its beat friend 
by the death of Mr. Pitt. From that period, / ave had no confiden- 
tial connexion with any of the succeeding governments.’ 

« The speech is in the usual style of Lord Melviile’s composition, ||) 
—clear and business-like, without any pretensions to ornament. Lo. 


Art.20. Cursory Remarks on the Correspondence between Lord Mel- 
ville and Mr. Perceval. tvow. pp. 23. 18. 6d. Hatchard. 
This little pamphlet consists of a course of reasoning on the cor- 
respondence between these distinguished personages, an abstract of 
which appeared in the newspapers before the meeting of Parliament. 
Tt wall be recollected that Mr. Perceval, after having lamented that 
the prejudice which remained in existence against his Lordship pre- 
svented his being called to the Cabinet, expressed His:Majesty’s desire 
to confer an Earldom on him; an offer which, it is well known, 
Loid M. declined. The writer of this pamphlet censures, as weak- 
ness, Mr. Perceval’s attention to what is termed ‘ popular opinion ;’ 
and he contends that, after the decision of the House of Lords, no 
other tribunal was to be taken into account. We cannot, however, 
congratulate him on his success in arguing the general question that 
4 parliamentary decision supersedes every other; nor is any writer 
likely to carry couviction on this head, while the election of our 
representatives remains in its present shape. His reasoning has little 
novelty : but his style would be good if it were more unaffected; at 
present, it is too full of point. pe 


Art. 21. England the Cause of Europe’s Subjugation, addressed to the 
British Parliament. 8vo. 18, Johnson and Co. ~ 
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The object of this pamphlet, which bears so ungracious a title,» ta 
to tell us that, by our former policy, we have brought down humilia- 
tion on the continent of Europe ; and that, by our present measures, 
we throw obstacles in the way of peace. . The writer enumerates the 
different occasions on which Bonaparte has offered to negotiate,-and 
argues in favour of his sincerity from the cogency of the motivfs, 
which prompt him to seex the consolidation of -his power in. a state 
of tranguillity. — Without going quite so far as this author, we.¢an- 
not help regretting that a large proportion of our countrymen should 
entertain sentiments diametrically opposite to his, and should- have 
dent their support to measures which are productive of a prodigal 
waste of blood and treasure: but while we approve, in'some degree, 


the-spirit of this pamphlet, we cannot commend its execution.” In 


some parts it carries accusation beyond the proper bounds, and in 
others it contains tiresome repetitions of well known events. -We 
extract a short passage, (one of the best written m the pamphlet; ) in 
which the author censures the negative given to the overture from 
Erfurth in Autumn 1808. After having explamed the power‘ pos. 
sessed by the French in Spain, he adds, ; | 

¢ It was with reference to this power, to his means of effecting his 
object, and our own of preventing him, that we should have guided 
our conduct in our reception of bis proposals from‘*Erfurth. But the 
imitators of Mr. Pitt, elated with. the attack meditated by Austria, 
and hurried on by the prejudices they had excited in the nation, ‘fof- 
getting the power and character of Bonaparte, saw his downfalt'in 
every opposition directed at his power, and have met with the’ for- 
tune of their favourite. British ministers have dissipated in ul-timed 
attacks that strength, which would have availed’ them in peace or in 
negotiation, They have arged government after government against 


Bonaparte, the fall of one only operating with them to excite another 


to become a victim to his rage, and a stepping-stone to his power. 
Having forced conquest upon him, they accuse bim of endless ambte 
tion — having thrust objects of rage upon him, they make his rage 
his crime, and their plea for perpetual hostility against him. The 
keeper of a menagerie for wild beasts could teach a better and 


CLASSICS, EDUCATION, €&c, 


Art. 22. Scientiarum Elementa (Grace et Latiné), sive quedam ex 
Foan. Comentt Opere notissimo excerpta. In Usum studiose Fuven- 
tufis. w2mo. pp.1or. Boards. Longman and Co. 1809. 
The rudiments of Metaphysics, Natural Piilosophy, Geometry, 

Astronomy, Geography, Chronology and History, Logic, Ethics, 

Grammar, Rhetoric, Medicine, Jurisprudence, and Theology, are 

concisely but clearly laid down in this little volume ; which, as an 

exercise-book, may be properly recommended to the lower classes of 
schools ; for we would alier the title into, /z Tironum Usum,—lIt con- 
cludes with a brief account of Paganism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity. The Greek is plain and easy ; and we are the 
more favourably disposed to works of this kind in prose, because we 


Y 3 think 


honester policy : — Austria is subdued, Spain is falling.’ JO ‘Lo 
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think that more than a due portion of attention is paid to the culti- 
vation of poetry at our public seminaries : the composition of which, 
however elegant it may be as an amusement,, and however useful as 
the best means of rendering the scholar acquainted with, the. niceties 
of idiomatic expression, and with the more recondite graces of these 
beautiful languages of classical antiquity, still ought not to supersede 
the more solid acquirement of a good prose-style ; and, above all, 
should not interrupt that unremitted application which is necessary 
to the attainment of an early general acquaintance with the elements 


of the sciences. Hodg 





_ Art. 23. C. Cornelius Tacitus; De Moritus Germanorum, et De Vite 


Agricole. Ex Editione Gabrielis Brotier. Locis Annalium et His- 
soriarum ab co Citatis, Selectis et Additis, curd Ricardi Relhan, 4 M, 
R.S.S. et 8... Flora Cantabrigiensis Auctoris, et Ville de He- 
mingby in agro Lincolniensi Rectoris. 8vo. 78. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. , | 
This is an useful publication. The Treatise of Tacitus on the 
Manners of the Germans, and his Life of Agricola, are the most 
popular if not the most highly-finished of his works, They are ' 
exactly adapted to the use of the higher classes in schools ; and we 
have them in this volume at a very reasonable price, printed from the 
expensive and accurate edition of Brotier. We wish that this plan 





was more generally adopted ; and that persons, equally qualified for 
the task with Mr. Relhan, were willing to undertake the humble but 


oud 


honourable employment of reprinting select parts of the classical writers 
from the best editions of their entire works.— A selection of notes, as 
judiciously made as the present, would be a valuable addition to pub- 
lications of this nature. Some of the classical selections which we 

have at present are really disgraceful to the highly respectable schools | 
at which they are used: it would be invidious, perhaps, to specify par- 
ticular works: but the Eton editions were formerly, we may assert, 
too generally defective in accuracy of text, to escape a severe but 
deserved reprobation on this occasion. We should, however, in jus- 
tice add that they have of late years been considerably improved, 
although ample room for amendment still remains. pe 


Art. 24. The Mermaid at Home; illustrated with elegant Engrav- 
ings on Copper-plates. 16mo. 18. Harris. 1809. 

On the same plan, and in the same style with the ‘ Butterfly’s 
Ball,” «‘ Peacock at Home,”’ &c. The object of the writer seems 
to be to afford amusement for children, and to induce them to prac- 
tise reading verse. ‘These points will probably be. attained by such 
little allurements ; and more cannot be.expected because more was 


not intended. . Ww. Res 


Art.25. The Master Cat; or Puss in Boots. s6mo. 18, 
Dutton. . 


Art. 26. The Conjuror ; cr the Turkey and the Ring, A comic 
Tale. s6mo. 18, stitched, Dutton. 


Art.27. The Fairy ; being the Second of Mother Goose's Tales. 
16mo. 138 Dutton — . ‘ate 
rte 
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Art. 28. Litt’e Thumb and the Ogre, being a versification of one of 


the celebrated Tales of Mother Goose: ‘16mo. ‘1s. Dutton. 

These little compositions for the’ instruction and amusement of 
children, are written by the Author of “ Old Friends in a New 
Dress,” and answer the intended purpose. The tales are amusing. 
and the versification is easy. é; 


Art. 29. Les Premieres Legons d’une aimable Petite Fille. Par H.E. 
Chollett de Véréraz. 12mo.’ pp. 308. Dulau and Co. 1809, , 
Twelve Dialogues are here supposed to have taken place between 

a governess and her pupil, during the sixth year of her age, the; 

design of which seems to be to afford lessons for the exercise of 

young minds, and at the same time to contribute to their moral im- 

provement. The volume may be recommended to teachers of the, 

French language, as well calculated to be put into the hands of 


beginners. yp 


Art. 30. Juvenile Dramas, by the Author of Summer Rambles, 
&c. &c. s12mo. 3 Vols. Boards. Longman and Co, 

To write an entertaining as well as useful book for young persons 
seems to have been the object of this author ; and we have the satis- 
faction of informing our readers that it is ably accomplished. The 
subjects of the Dramas are such as more immediately belonging 
young ladies; and the. moral of each paints the ill effects of those 
indiscretions to which many girls are liable. The fables of thesé 
little pieces are artless and pleasing ; and the plots, although not in: 
tricate, sufficiently engage the attention. 


Art. 31. Mrs. Leicester’s School ; or the History of several Young 
Ladies, related by themselves. 12mo. pp. 179. Godwin 
1809. 
The tales of which this volume consists are supposed to have been 

related by some young ladies to their teacher, in order to give an 

account of the several incidents which happened to them previously 
to their coming to school. The original object is said to be that 
of affording amusement to the young ladies, at their estrance into 
the Seminary, as well as introducing them to each other. The idea 
of the writer was that the tales related by children would be most 
likely to engage the attentioa of persons of a similar age, and con- 
sequently the most convenient way of imparting instruction, The 
stories are simple, and likely to amuse young children ; and, without 
pretensions to any thing remarkable, they are well calculated to 


supply knowlege and instruction suitable to tender years. ‘Dp 


Art. 32. Advice from a Lady to her Grand-daughters, in a Series of 
familiar Essays on various Subjects. Crown 8vo. pp. 267. 78, 
Boards. Hatchard. | 
We are informed that this work was particularly designed for the 

use of two children, between the ages of thirteen and fifteen yars 

by whom it was perused with interest and advantage ; and we do not 


hesitate to recommend it, not only to the attention of persons of these | 


ages, but also to young ladies who are some years older. Advice is 
very requisite for young females when they are leaving school, and 
Kad 4 commencing 
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commencing an acquaintance with the world ; and this volume is 
celculated to be of the most essential service to them, if put mto 
their hands at this critical period, The counsel which, it imparte 
seems to have been derived from experience ; the sentiments which 
acpi contains are just ; the subjects are most important ; and the direc- 
**" tions which it gives are sucli as may be followed without scruple. _ 

To enable our readers in some degree to judge for themselves, we 
quote the remarks on the subject of politeness : 

p « There is in politeness so penetrating, so powerful a charm, that, 

in the ordinary commerce of the world, it imperceptibly gives those 
who have, in an eminent degree, attained it, an appearance of good 
qualities which they are by no means possessed of, and it either 
covers, or at least glosses over, their real defects. 

‘ Self-love is implanted in ovr nature by our all wise and bene- 
2¢Tficent Father, for useful purposes, but, by reason of our weakness, 
f this, as well as other endowments which we have received, is apt:to 
overflow its just boundaries, and thus render each of us too partial, 
pot only to our own merits, but to the qualities of any who have the 
art of putting us in good humour with ourselves — for though we all | 
know when we are pleased, but few, perhaps in fact none of us, al- | 
ways consider why we are pleased, or wherefore we approve. | 
_ © Neither, when influenced by the self-complacency inspired into 
our minds by the engaging manners, the apparent approbation, or 
affection of any persons with whom we are in the habit of convers- 
ing, do we always stop to consider their just characters ; or how far 
they are, in reality, entitled to the approbation or esteem which 
their ingratiating manners have obtained. | Hence our. self-love 
produces injudicious fondness, early and sudden intimacieet, and conf- 
dence too frequently repented of. 

‘ Unfortunately, politeness, though truly innocent and amiable in 
itself, 1s frequently studied and practised by the selfish and the vain, 
for the benefit or gratification of the possessor only ; and is, I fear, 
more generally cultivated as an ornament, than rendercd, as it ought 
to be, a handmaid to virtue. 

¢ But my earnest wish for you,‘my dear children, is, that you 
should acquire engaging and decorous manners, as a polish and aid 
to your morality, not as a substitute for virtue, or a cover, for 
defects. | 

¢ Adopt, I pray you, no false colouring, but let your desire to 
please, and your solicitude to avoid giving offence, the two great in- 
: + § ducements to polite attentions, be the result of benevolence, not of 
, - _ interest or of vanity. | 
| © Politene:s is not only an ornament but a valuable quality, and 

prometer of satisfactory enjoyment, when employed to improve the 
triendly intercourse, which gives a charm to society, by setting the 
stranger at ease, by softening the malice of the envious, or by con- 
ciliating the esteem of the worthy. It is valuable when it encou- 
rages the diffident and modest, by appearing sensible of their merits ; 
when it lowers the drusquerie of the rude 3 or gives the warm and 
liasty au opportunity to recever their temper, by a gentle auswer, 
which ‘* turneth away wrath.” “ But etul more amiable and valuabie 
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is it when exerted in shewing attentions to the unfortunate, parti. 
cularly at those times, and under those circumstances, in which the 
unthinking world is disposed iv increase the sufferer’s melancholy by 
a mortifying neglect. This is really smoothing the rugged pathe 
of lite ; and it is when thus exerted that politeness becomes an aid, as 
well as sn ornament to virtue.’ 

The concluding su y gestions, also, are co full of kindness and good 


RELIGIOUS. 


sense, that we should willingly copy them if we had room. W:Res 


Art. 33. 4 Letter to a Nobie Duke. on the incontrovertible Truth 
of Christianity. The second Edition corrected ; to which is now 
added a Postscript. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Nornaville 
and Fell. 

This manual professes to be an abridgment of Mr. Leslie’s Shert 
and easy Method with the Deists, which was published more than 
a century ago, and origimally addressed to the Duke of Leeds, with 
whom it was efficacious in producing an assurance of the truth of 
Christianity. The four rules by which Mr. Leslie tries the evidences 
of the Gospel are, ‘1. That the matter of fact be such, that 
men’s outward senses, their eyes, and ears, may be judges of it. 
2. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 3. That not 
only public monuments be kept up, but some outward actions be ap- 
pointed to be performed in memory of it. 4. That such monu- 
ments, and such actions or observances be instituted, and do com- 
mence from the time that the matter of fact was done.’ 

By these criteria, the facts recorded in the Jewish and Christian 
sciiptures are tried; and, as they all conspire or meet on this oc- 
casion, it is clearly inferred that these historic facts must be true. 
In this way the evidence is given with brevity and force. 

The present compiler is intitled to thanks, not only forthe letter 
of Mr. Leslie, but for the suitable Postscript, which he has sub- 
joined to this second edition, containing ‘a cursory view of. the 
positive Evidence, which has, through the course of so many ages, 
sanctioned and supported the Belief of Christianity among the most 
improved, enlightened, and scientitic part of mankind ;’ extracted 
from the conclusion of Mr. Bigland’s Reflections on the Resurrection 
and Ascension of Christ, published i 1803, and noticed by us 
M. R. Vol. 41. N.S. p. 92. 

The utility of such a compressed exhibition of important evidence 


eannot be questioned. Mo-v. 


Aw. 34. Sacred Elucidations ; or Sunday Evening Remarks, upon 
the most important Subjects that can-interest the Human Heart, 
proving the Necessity of spending the Sabbath-according to the 
Divine Command ; peculiarly addressed to the Youthful Part of 
the Community, but of equal Importance to those of riper 
Years. By Mrs. Pilkington. stz2mo. pp.1g90. 33. 6d. Bound. 
Harris. 

The subjects of this volume are treated in the form of sermons, 
intermixed with short episodes, to make them more enteriaining to 
young people, and the parts of scripture here elucidated are such. as 

concern 
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concern persons of every age. The sentiments are just, the language 
ie appropriate, and the whole constitutes a very usefal Sunday book, 
for young persons in families of every station. 


Art. 35. Demonstration of the Existence of Ged from the wonderful 
Works of Nature ; translated from the French of Francois Auguste 
Chateaubriand, and dedicated by Permission to the Lord Bishop 
of Landaff. By Frederick Shoberl. 1zmo. 3s. Boards, 
R. Phillips. | 
That Sik daiies, or the adaptation of means to ends in the works 

of nature, are evidences of creative wisdom, and amount to a demon- 
stration of the Existence of God, is a principle which has been ably 
discussed by our own writers ; and we do not perceive that it re- 
ceives any illustration from the pompous manner in which it is treated 
by M. Chateaubriand. ‘Towards the end of the volume, the author 
notices the effect of Christianity on Patriotism, obserying that 
the Gospel is not the death of the heart, but its rule. It is to 
our sentiments what taste is to the fine arts ; retrenches all that is 
extravagant and false, and leaves all that is fair, good, and true.’ 

This is a just remark ; and we are sorry that, in a work which 

ofesses to be demonstrative, we do not find more argument and less 
poetical declamation. 

Art. 36. Famitar Discourses upon the Apostles? Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Litany. By a Dignitary of the Church. 12mo. 

6s. Boards. Bickerstaff. 

Though we have endeavoured to clear our brains by a pipe of the 
best Virginia, we have not attained the perspicacity of intellect which 
enabled this Dignitary of the Church to discover, in the Apostles’ 
Creed, the doctrines of the Trinity, and of everlasting torments or 
pangs. In this formula, not even the eternal generation of the Son, 
nor even his being ‘* begotten before all worlds,’’ (according to the 
Nicene Creed,) is asserted, but only his conception by the Holy 


Ghost in the womb of the Virgin. It therefore appears to us thaty, 


in addressing ‘ a congregation chiefly of the lower class,’ it would 
have been better to leave the comment on this mystery to have been 
appended to the other creeds, than to have perplexed ordinary minds 
with a deduction of it from premises which do not warrant the 
conclusion. The ‘ Dignitary’ informs his congregation that ‘it 
would be much to the happiness of mankind, if they would humbly 
acquiesce in, and profit by, what they know, rather than grasp at a 
substance which they have not the ability to reach.’ True as this 
yemark is, it is strangely out of place in a discourse which asserts 
three persons in the Divine Essence to be the first article of the 
Apostics’ Creed, when, by the utmost ingenuity of construction, a 
tri-unity cannot be gathered from this contession of Faith ; however 
plainly it is laid down in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds. 

Much were we surprised to find this author an advocate for a 


“practice which is not enjoined on the church, and which many 


sensible persons class with those customs that are more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 





W.Res. 


Moy. 


©The Apostles’ Creed (he says) is usually pronounced with the 


eye of the repeater towards the eastern part of the Heavens. oo 
at 
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hath been by many. considered a marks. of, idle superstition. It 
should be remembered however, that, gur Chyrch,. building iteelf 
upon ancient usage, hath retained many: forms indifferent in their 
nature ; but yet such as may impress the mind with an awful feeling, 
derived, from emblematical representation. | 

‘ As the rising. Sun dispels the mists and gloom of the clouded 
or dark atmosphere, when the night is to close, and the new day 
begins; so does Knowledge, when it beams upon the darkened mind, 


f - 7 
i remove the veil of ignorance and error. ‘The custom therefore of 


turning the countenance to the East, when the Creed is rehearsed, 
hath nothing more in view, than to shew a sense of divine communi- 
cations rising upon the soul, with the same radiance as the dawn of 
light and heat upon the animal world. A practice, having this only 
in its design, cannot be called foolishly superstitious, as it is both ine 
nocent in itself, and conveys the idea of grateful humility.’ 

Why the attitude of turning to the Bast any more than to the 
West should be an expression of grateful humility, we are unable to 
discover. As we acknowlege God to be a Spirit, ‘to whom all 
hearts are open,”’ the direction of our faces, in the solemn confession 
of our Christian Faith, must be immaterial ; and we cannot, on any 
view of that spiritual worship which the Gospel requires, perceive 
how by turning to the East we ‘ shew a sense of divine communica. 
tions rising upon the soul.? A mind truly occupied ‘in devotion 
will consider the ‘* eye of Jehovah to be alike in every place.” 

In many respects, we approve the illustrations containéd in this 
volume, and particularly those of the clause ‘* he descended into 
Hell.’ ‘The author considers the Hades of the Creeds as merely 
signifying ‘ the invisible state,’ and observes ; | 

~* Our Lord had died as Man; his ghost, or life, had been 
breathed out from his body in the same manner, as it quits its hold 
in any other man, when death shall come. It is, therefore, by parity 
of reasoning, to be believed, that his Soul was separated from his 
Body, as it would be in any man, and that it remained in the state 
of disunion, in the ordinary way of man, till it was recalled, at the 
day of his Resurrection. ise ls 

‘The word descended is here inserted, in allusion to the vulgar 
conception, ‘* that even, in infinite space, there is a fixed point above 
our head, and a point beneath our feet. That, upon any occasion, 
we rise upwards to the Heaven, or sink downwards to the bottom of 
the Earth.” It simply signifies, he departed.’ 
_ On the nature of the final punishment of the wicked, the Creed ig 
silent ; and therefore the observations, in the 7th sermon, on endless 
torments, are in our judgment irrelevant. The words “ Everlasting 
Life’’ in scripture are always taken in a good sense, as expressive of 
the reward of the Faithful. 

The exposition of the Lord’s Prayer is judicious, and adapted te 
the lowest capacities ; but we cannot admit the reason assigned in 
p- 184 for the omission of the Doxology by St. Luke, viz. ‘that 
the Evangelist, to prevent the suspicion of writing in concert, passed. 
over many circumstances recorded by each other.” We believe. that 
the sacred historians wrote under no such impression. The Doxology 

| is 
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is more frequently omitted than inserted in the Church-Service, and 
this fact is declarative of the opinion of ‘ the Church Fathers.’ 

The sermons on the Litany briefly notice the several petitions of 
that comprchensive devotional service; and the Lecture on the Form 
of Supplication adverts to the compilation of the Liturgy, inform- 
ing the reader tnat it was nut the work of any one set of men, nor 
framed as it now stands at one time, but received additions and al- 


terations from the Reformers. . M 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 37. Repertorio Musicale; ossia Raccolta di varia Poesia. 
B. Boschini, Romano. izmo. Dulau and Co. 
It is not a little extraordinary that, when so much poetry is writ- 
ten in all kinds of rhythm, so small a portion of it is fitted to receive 
musical expression. Many pretty songs exist in our language which 
are the pride of the poet, but which cease to be songs in the hands 
of the most habile musician. We have much sing-song in our poetry, 
and after all but little song-—Jackson of Exeter, who mevitoriously | 
, set so many songs, appears to have had his labour much increased by 
H his painful research after suitable words. He rummaged the works 
' of every English poet ; he accommodated ; he changed expres- 
| sions ;, he seized the close of a poem, or unmercifully tore a fragment | 
out of the midst, as suited his purpose ; he rejected much, and took 
little. A circumstance which appears singular is, that the words ex- 
pressly written’ for music have turned out in general té be the least 
fitted for it; while many verses, in the composition of which the 
poet never thought of the lyre, have been fouid to be susceptible of 
the most appropriate and sublime musical expression. It may-there- 
fore naturally be asked, what is the reason of this? Music is a pe- h 
. culiar art, and often very ill understood by the poet: he does not 
4 know it,as a science, and he is unacquaiuted with its powers as an 
art: consequently, he writes for it at random, and must often fail. 
He naturally delights in Deseription: but Music cannot be made 
e here to go hand in hand with her sister art: she has no appropriate 
‘ Description ; and that which is beautiful in the one art does not dring 
out the beautiful in the other. Music, in seeking for Expression, 
searches for words which peculiarly excite feeling and passion, but 
rarely finds them with the modifications which she desires, 
We learn that it has been the study of Signior Boschini to remedy 
in some degree thie defect ; and the small volume which he offers to 
the public 1s a collection of Italian poems, composed, as he informs 
us, with great care, for the express purpose of being set to music. 
We observe great diversity in the subjects, and much variety in the 
measure ; light topics for comic songs, and pathetic verses for serious 
airs; cantatas for recitative, and air and dialogues for duets. ‘The 
musical composer has only to choose his words, and sit down to his 


harpsichord and invoke his genius. 
It must be granted that nature spea 





Da 





nani easily, 








ks in many of these little poems, 


and that they present in general a considerable portion of beauty and 
elegance : but at the same time we must be allowed to say that nota 


few instances occur, in which sense is sacrificed to sound and rhythms 
and 
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and we may add that we should have been’ much better pleased} had 
we met with fewer conceits in the ‘midst of those passages'which 
were surely intended to be pathetic. The first of these faults doubt- 
less arises in a great measure from the purpose of the poet, ‘to write 
with the view of having his composition clothed with sound ; and in 
such a case his imagination cannot fail to be haunted with the clang 
of the harpsichord, which we may be assured does not attend him for 
nothing. The second failing, if we are enamoured with Italian Li 
terature, we must have ceased to consider as a deadly sin: it cannot 
be called our daily food, but, while thus employed, it is the sauce 
which makes us relish every meal. 

Though we think well in general of the labours of this author, yet, 
as they are in a foreign language which has ministered to music much 
that is good, and much that is bad, we are disposed to leave it to 
professional men to deduce by trial the result. We have here the 
fabric: will it take the colours and display them to advantage ?— 
We shall present to our readers two short specimens, with which we 
were pleased; and they will find in this little work many that are 
not inferior : 


‘ Cosa Bella Mortal Passa e non Dura. Canzonetta. 


A NICE. 


‘ Fresca Rosa, ¢ Ma fur Corte 
e x 


Cruda Spina, A 





Sacra a Fiora,; Fatt ; Senza jfior— 
, | oe 
D 4 — : - ia ‘ Ab, superba “ 
Eri undi; = - orte Pattontic. 
° E Paurorae opine Sempre bella 
Rugiadosa © Or languente, Non Sarai, 
Col suo pianto Senza foglie, Ed un giorno 
Ti nutri— Con la testa Per iua Scorno, 
Curva e china, Sole avrat 


¢ La mia Nice 
Presso al Core, 


Piu non resta 


Spina Acerba 
L): dolor?’ — 








Di tue Spogtie, 


Te fe elice Che pungente 
{> arte , ? 
A Lhe, La Bellezza Senza le Grazie. 


ARIA. 


© Non sia che il mondo Apprezwi 
Lung’ora la belta ; 
Se ‘argo a lei di vexzt 
Ll cielo uon sar@— 


©°E wer che Pocchio adesca3 
Ma non seduce tl Cor: 
Un amo ell’ é senz’escay 


£’ un fore Senza odor.’ D*Tay. 


Art. 38. Poems sacred to Love and Beauty, By Hugh Downman, 
M.D. 2 Vols, Crown 8vo. Boards. Cadell and Davies. ° 

Iu the first volume of this collection, which we have before noticed, 

Thespia “ reigns sole empress,” but in the second she is only one in 

a con- 
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a‘ constellation of beauty ; and Ophelia, Méra, Alicia, Julia, Clara, . 
&c. also attract the poet’s homage. It is nevertheless possible 
that Thespia has in fact no ground for jealousy ; and that Alicia, 
Julia, and Clara are sketched from the same prototype, after the 
manner of painters who make one model serve for many pictures. 
By this contrivance, Dr. D. may have intended to give the appeare. 
ance at least of variety, as deeming it preferable to the Petrarchean 
monotony of eternally sonnetizing the same Laura: but we are not 
sure that this finesse will avail, and that the recurrence of the same 
sentiment will escape observation by his giving to the lovely beauty dif- 
ferent names. Roses, lilies, coral, ivory, snow and azure, nectar and 
amber, are put in constant requisition ; and though Dr. D.’s muse. 
is impassioned and flowing, we feel rather impatient on having too. 
much of a good thing. For a silver-headed bard, the Dector’s imaginae ; 
tion is peculiarly warm: 
‘ What power can from my soul remove 

The vision I must ever love? 

The fair, who raised with sudden fire 

Impetuous tumults of desire ? 

Who felt the kindred passion dart. 

Electric ardour to her heart ? 

Nor fear’d with confidenee to trust 

A mind, to sacred honour just ? 


¢ Those witching glances I survey, 
Those cheeks which blush’d like orient day, 
Those amber locks I still behold, 
Which mock the hue of classic gold, 
I see that snowy neck divine, 
That bosom which I press’d to mine, 
Those lips which breath’d ecstatic blids, 
The willing twins I taught to kiss, 
I hear thy voice, whose sounds delight, 
With youthful sense, or airy flight ; 
And sighs which speak emphatic thought, 
By curious language idly sought. 
¢ But while the vision I behold, 

At once my springs of life are cold; 
For ah! the real maid I fear 
Will never to these eyes appear. 
By tyrant force from me exiled, 
I only sport with fancy wild. 
Nor must I hope again to trace 
The bloom irradiating her face ; 
Her smiles to view, to catch the sighs 
Which from her panting bosom rise ; 

~~, Nor while my arms her form enshrine, 
Sustain her.glowing cheek on mine.’ 


Dr. D: does not follow the old rule «« Not to kiss and tell ;’? if he 
¢ the ambrosial lip,’ or ‘ sips the fragrant dew,’ he is sure to 
disclose the joy ; and his muse might not inaptly be termed the déssing 


muse. T he 
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The Doctor concludes with expressing a wish that beauty. and 


virtue will weep ovee their admiring poet, and inshrine his lays ia. 


their bosom. Since the volumes were printed, the worthy author 
has taken a final leave of all terrestrial beauty, and it remains to be 
seen whether his hopes will be realized. , 


« Petulance of face’ (Vol. ii. p.17.) is no feature of attractive’ 


beauty. 


Art.39 The Lost Child. A Christmas Tale, founded upon a 
Fact. Crown 8vo. 38. Boards. Harris. 1810. 

An intéresting little story is here addressed to children, and told in 
language which they can at least comprehend : but, notwithstanding 
the apologies for incorrect language which are made in the preface, 
we cannot agree with the author in thinking that persons ¢ of the 
humbler order’ must necessarily offend against the rules of grammar, 
when they are brought forwards in works which are intended to in- 
struct. We conceive that the narrative of * Honest Walter’ might 
have been rendered characteristic at the expence of much less inele- 

ance ; and we should even have risqued letting his young admirers 
ecient overweening notions of his gentility, in preference to pre- 
senting them with such stanzas as these : 


‘ Then, as he op’d the cabin door 
And made a seaman’s bow ; 
1’m com’d to tell your Honour what 
Your Honour ’1 like to know.’ 

Or, 

‘To Lunnun, then to see my friends, 
Once more I trudged with 4e, 
To try and make a shift to live 
Till I got out to sea.” 


The author, moreover, is not always happy in his own expressions. 
The first line of the following stanza wants a word, but is, we be- 
lieve, a Scotticism : 


* Or cause them go, full twice a day, 
Where on a board is seen, 

“¢ Young Masters fort to read and rite 
And children taken in.’ 


On other occasions, however, when the author is himself speaking, 
his verses are not devoid of appropriate harmony : the moral of the tale 
is intitled to commendation 3 and we imagine that its incidents and 
catastrophe will not fail to excite the sympathy of the little personages 


Moy. 


for whose amusement it is intended. Mrxs Bar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. Divine and Moral Precepts, for the Conduct of a Christian 
towards God and Man. By John Hamond, supposed to have been 


the Father of Dr. Henry Hamond, Author of the celebrated An 
notations 
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notations on the New Testament, and other learned Works; and 
written for the Instruction of his Grandson. Published by the 
Rev. John Plumptre, Prebendary of Worcester. 12mo. pp. 176. 
gs. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. , 

We are told that the manuscript of this volume was lately disco- 


vered in the county of Worcester, and is supposed to have been 
ywritten by Dr. John .Hamond, Physician to Prince |‘enry, (son of 


James I.,) and father of the celebrated Dr. Hamond mentioned in 
the title-page. On perusing it, the editor found it to contain so 
much useful advice, that he was induced to alter its a:tiquated style, 
and to lay it before the world. It displays good sense and a 
knowlege of the world, its sentiments are just, its morality is pure, 
dnd its piety is full of devotion. The author seems to have much 
at heart the good of his grandson, for whose use the work was 
written ; and the public have now an opportunity of enjoying the 
benefit of his labours. Jn accommodating the phraseology to the 
taste of the present age, the editor has evinced his judgment ; 
for which, as well as for making the MS. known, he is intitled to 


acknowlegement. 
W.Res. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to our correspondent G.T., whose (unpaid) letter bears 
the post-mark of Diss, we shall briefly observe that we consider Tgly 
as short; the number of other examples being too numerous for the 
quantity of the monosyllable to be reckoned doubtful. [giv y’ before 
a vowel, and Ilglv ye before a consonant, occur frequently ; as also do 
Tlely y'ctv,—Tlely ay, —and Tlgly av ye —As to the passages from Homer 
and Theocritus, which are produced by Morell and others, they are 
mere paper and packthread.—The dagger, in Mr. Professor Porson’s 
ediiion of Aischylus, implies that he judged the passage to be 


corrupt. pr c.B ‘ 





Z.Z.Z. must surely know that we never act on anonymous autho- 
rity. We have not yet seen ihe work in question : when we have, we 
can judge better respecting his communication, but it is indispensible 
that it should be authenticated. 





Uf Dubitans were a constant reader of the M. R., he could not doubt 
what must be our answer to his request. We have a thousand times 
announced the necessity for uur always declining such extra official 
duties as that which he would impose on us. 





Lothario will apply to himself the above answer to Dubitans. 





cp Rev. for February, P. 135. l.5. for Mr. Monk,’ read, Mr. 
Maule. ; 5; 
"Aa 
eae Ky=. 24, 481, 333, 
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